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NARRATIVE. 





THE EVENING WALK, 

{The following Narrative is extracted from a little volume 
entitled “ Stories of Common Life,” lately published by 
Carter & Hlendee, Boston, ‘Che book is very neatly 
printed and embellished with a hundsome Sivhographic 
print illustrative of each story.) 


One fine summer evening, Mr. Selby invited 
his two children, James and Lucy, to take a walk 
with him, They were much pleased to do so, and 
were quickly ready. It was just after sunset, one 
ofthose beautiful evenings when every thing in 
nature seems so mild and peaceful. Iven these 
file children felt its gentle influence, and walked 
some distance in silence; but one might see, by 
fooking in their pleasant, innocent faces, that it 
was a happy silence. 

Lacy was a sensible, thoughtful child, of ten 
years old. She broke the silence by asking— 
Father, why is it, when we walk after sunset, 
that we do not care to run and jump, and sing and 
talk, as we do when we walk before sunrise?” 
Without waiting for his father’s reply, little James 
exclaimed, ‘‘I cantell—I can tell, Lucy. Inthe 
morning every thing seems just waking up, and 

; allalive, and so we feel all alive too. In the 

. evening we are sleepy, and I guess the lambs are 
sleepy, and the birds are sleepy, and that is why 
weare all so still,” ‘’James are you sicepy?” 
"Sleepy! why no, * is not sleepy.” ‘* What is 

“iu” © don’t know what it is; so father, you 
nust tell—you know best. I should have waited 
for father to answer you, Lucy. Mother says I 
have a rude way ofinterrupting and speaking when 
Tam not spoken to; and so I have. I hope I 

‘ shall not do so again. Father, will you tell us 
why it is so.” 

"I suppose ou mean that you feel more 
uiet and tranquil. You are somewhat fa- 
tigued by the business and pleasures of the day, 
and do not feel so active. The work of the day 
isdone, and you feel no excitement to undertake 
any more, ‘The birds and beasts are no Jonger 
playful or active, and you are not therefore ani- 

- mated by their lively movements. These are the 
fessons why your minds are tranquil, and you 
feel lesa frolicksome than inthe morning.” 

The children were quite satisfied with their 
father’s answer. They now reached a little in- 
closure near a small neat cottage, in which two 
beautiful calves were quietly feeding. J.ucy and 


James wished to stop and look at them; but their, 


father told them, ag it was to that cottage he was 
going, they had better go in with him, and speak 
' tothe good old woman who lived there; andthen, 
while he was talking with her, they could go nnd 
look at the calves, Accordingly they all entered 
the cottage together, where, seated at her spinning 
wheel was a kind looking old woman, with a capand 
apron as white as snow. 
' pleased to sec Mr. Selby and his children. «1 
thought,” said she, ‘that I should not be long in 
your neighborhood, Mr, Selby,without your com- 
ing to see me, and bringing these dcar children. 
Their mother is well, I hope, and will come soon. 
Many along year has passed since 7 last saw 
you, Mr. Selby. This fine great girl was but a 
babe then, and this nice boy was not born.” 
“tis, indeed, a great while, Nurse Wilson; 
but you look as you used to, and scem as you used 
to, only more lame. Where is your daughter? 
igshe with you now?” ‘Oh! Nr, Selby, you 
ave not heard, then,” said the old woman, wiping 


her eyes, ‘you have not heard, then, that Nancy is 
dead. Sha married soon after you lett our town. 
Her husband followed the seas; he was lost, and 
I belicve she was broken-hearted, for she never 
looked like herself again. She soon died, leaving 
a little boy to my care; and he was a great care 
indeed for some time; but now, Mr, Selby, he 
takes care of me. Philip is truly a comfort to 
his poor old grandmother. Last winter, when I 
was sick with the rheumatism, and very sick I 
was, the little fellow, not_yet nine years old, was 
my only nurse. He tended on me, and took care 


of me, day and night, as though he had been | 


grown up; and more than that, Mr. Selby, he 
worked for me. I was sick a lon 
things went pretty hard. Philip was obliged to 
be up and down all night; but as soon as it came 
day-light, after I was able to be left alone, he 


would be off after little jobs of work, to make up, 


the money for our rent, and to buy me little com- 
fortable things, till I was quite well again, Oh, 
Mr. Selby, that boy has indeed been a blessing 
tome. IF know not how to be grateful enough for 
him.” 

‘* But where is Philip now?” asked Mr. Selby. 
“Still at work, sir. Things go better with us 
now: my brother lef. me this cottage, which is a 
neat comfortable place, and I am able to spin 
again. Still we have but little money; and Philip 
is very desirous to go to school, so he .is trying to 
earn enough for that; and he is so active, obliging, 
and industrious, that all who employ him once, 
are willing to have him again; and he finds enough 
to do, even in this strange place.” 

Lucy and James were so much interested in 
Nurse Wilson’s account of her grandson, that 
they had quite forgoiten their great desire to see 
the pretty white calves. They were sitting very 
still, wishing to hear more, when a fine rosy-looking 
boy came running in, so intent on speaking to 


i Mrs, Wilson that he did not even notice that any 


one else was in the room. ‘* Dear grandmother, 
how do you feel, how have you been all day long?” 
“ Nicely, Philip, nicely,—but you do not see 
here is Mv. Selby and his two children. You 
have heard me speak of Mr. Selby. Be was a 
kind friend to me, and to your dear mother,” 
Philip turned round, made his best how to Mr. 
Selby, and spoke to Lucy and James; but he 
seemed to have so much to say to his grandmother, 
that he could not help talking to her, though there 
were others present. 

‘*Grandmother—here is the money; will you 
put it with the rest? I shall go to school in 
another month, if you are well, grandmother,” 

‘Here is not quite so much as you expected, 
is there, Philip?” asked Mrs. Wilson. ‘ Not 
quite. I met a very poor woman with a Jittle 
child yonder. They seemed very hungry, and so 
Tran into the baker’s, and bought them a loaf, J 


: knew I had rather work longer, than to let them 


She appeared much ; grandmother.” 








go so hungry; and I thought you would do so, 
His grandmother told him she 
was glad he had bought the loaf, and that he 
would lose nothing by it. 

“No,” said Mr. Selby, taking a bright silver 
dollar from his pocket and giving it to Philip, 
‘* you shall lose nothing by it. Your grandmother 
has been telling me that you are a kind, good boy 
to her, and I am glad to find you are so to others. 
Add tals dollar (o the rest of your money. Shall 
you then have enough to pay tor your schooling?” 
“This dollar, sir-this whole dollar! can this be 
‘or me? oh, yes, sir, enough for‘my schooling, 
ind to buy some tea for grandmother besides, 
Thank you, sir, I am sure I thank you.” 


time, and, 





Mr, Selby now asked Mrs. Wilson, if Philip 
should go with his children to look at the calves, 
as he must consult with her about some stocking”. 
‘yarn his wife wished to have spun. Mrs, Wilson 
was quite willing. The calves, she said, belonged 
to a neighbor of hers, but Philip often played with 
them, and they were very fond of him. 

The children then walked out. The calves 
were very tame and gentle, and Lucy and James 
had great pleasure in looking at them, and pulling 
grass for the little creatures to eat from their 
hands, They were much engaged in playing 
with them, when their father called that it was 
time'to go home. 

On going into the cottage to bid Mrs, Wilson: 
good night, they found a nice bow! of strawberries 


‘and milk ready for them. Philip had gathered 


the strawberries from his little garden, and the: 
children thought they had never fasted any so 
sweet and good. 

After eating the strawberries, they said “Good 
bye!’ to Nurse Wilson and her grandson, and 
hastened home to tell their mother of their pleas- 
ant walk and still more pleasant visit. 

Mrs, Selby was much interested by her children’s 
account of Philip. ‘The next morning Lucy. and 
James hastened to school fully expecting they 
should find Philip: but he was not there, Many 
days passed away, and still no Philip came. 

The children felt greatly disappointed, Little: 
James was almost complaining about it one eye- 
ning, when Lucy said, ‘I think I know the rea- 
gon. 

“Dear Lucy, do tell! 
asked James, 

Lucy replied, the evening they. were at Mrs... 
Wilson’s she had noticed that though Phillip’s... 
clothes were clean and whole, they were very 
much patched, and looked very old; and that bis , 
hat, also, was very much worn, and looked quite 
shabby. ‘* You know,” continued Luey, “his 
grandmother said they had but little money, and 
J cannot but think that Phillip is still at work try- 
ing to carn some new clothes.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Selby thought it quite probable that Lucy was 
right, and fittle James exclaimed, “I know it is 

‘so! Do, dearest mother, take some of father’s 
-clothes and make them orver for Philip as you do 

‘for me; and Iet me give him that nice straw hat 

whichis so large forme.” His mother answered, 

that she thought some new and coarser clothes: 
would do better for Philip, as he was often obliged 

to work; and that she would see about them the 

a day. The hat she thought might fit very 

well, 

Accordingly some good firm cloth was bought; 
and as they could judge pretty well about the size, 
the clothes were made, Lucy petitioned to make 
the shirts all herself, and never did a little girl 
work more neatly and industriouslv- 

The clothes were soon conipleted, and the 
children, with their father and mother, once more 
walked towards Nurse Wilson’s neat cottage. 

Little James ran forward with the straw hat in 
his hand, but waited when he reached the door” 
for his parents and sister to go in With him. Gn" 
entering the cottage they found Philip with the 
same old patched clothes on, reading to his -” 
grandmother who was busily at work; but the 
book and the work were put aside, and a cordial,’ 
welcome given fo their visitors. 

While Mr. and Mrs. Selby were speaking with 
the good old nurse, little James said, «* Why 
Philip, we have expected every day to see you at 
school, As you did not come, Luey thought’—~ 
here he was interrupted by the grandmother, who; 


What can it be et 
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had heard what passed, and seemed to think some 
oxplanation from herself wag necessary, ‘* Philip ; 
has wished to go, dear; but he must work a little. 
more first. His clothes are not quite fit to go to} 
school, and so he works carly and late.” ‘And; 
grandmother works for me early and late, said} 
Philip, and will not even buy her a new blanket, ! 
though cold weather must come,” 

“Lucy thoughtright,” said James, ‘ Lucy gues-| 
sed right! Grandmother shall not lose her blanket, 
¥ know, and you shall not lose your school, Phitip, 
for here is a hat for you, and father has got the 
rest in the bundle—all but the shirt, Lucy made 
every stitch of that her own self, and it is wrapped 
up in her handkerchief, and she has got another 
almost half done."’ The clothes were now produ- 
ced: they fitted very well, and so did the hat. 

Little James’s joy knew no bounds, He jumped 
up and down and then turned Philip round and 
round, to see how nice he looked. 

Mrs. Selby gave Phitip such books as he would 
need at the school; and for his grandmother she 
had brought a nice new cap and ribbon, 

Mrs. Wilson and Philip felt very thaniful for 
alf the kindness shown them. ‘Their hearts were 
filled with gratitude to these good friends, and to 
Him who had given them such good friends. 

The next day, when Lucy and James went to 
school, they found Philip with hig new clothes on, 
studying away with all his might; and a bright 
scholar he made. 

He was a good hoy and became a good man, 
Ho always delighted to do every thing in his power 
for Mr. Selby and his family; and continued to 
be the comfort and support of his grandmother’s 
declining years. 
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NARRATIVE. | 

—_ From the Youth's Miscettany. | 
INCIDENTS IN MY OWN LIFE, 





i 

Life is always uncertain, and instances dally ; 
occur to convince us of the solemn fact. Some | 
are exceedingly slight in their impression, and | 
others are connected with such peculiar associ- | 
ations, that the recollection of them seldom fails 
to fasten the soul with deep seriousness.—An 
affecting providence of the latter character, has 
many times occupied my reflections; and though 
the melancholy fact was matter of public notoriety : 
atthe time it. occurred, the frightful incidents 
attending it were never detailed. 

Tn the fall of 1898, I embarked in the Lady 
Clinton, from’ Newburgh, for Albany. This 
beautiful barge had been put on the Hudson river | 
that year, in consequence of the alarm, which the | 
repeated explosions of the common steamboats 
had occasioned. 

Ileftthe wharf at Newburgh,with several others 
ina small boat, and among a group of young 
ladies and gentleman was a youth of much inter- 
et and promise, who had recently graduated at 
Union College. The day was unusually warm, 
and the rays of the sun beat upon us with scorching 
intensity, and their dazzling reflection too from! 
the glossy surface of the water combined, placed : 
win a situation for about fifteen minutes, by no) 
means comfortable. On reaching the safety barge, | 
wo found the shelter of the awning most grateful. | 

The Lady Clinton, I had seen several times 
denominated the floating palace. On exploring 
(he interior, I found the appellation appropriate; 
every thing was magnificent and splendid. The 
passengers on board seemed to be in keeping with 
the style of the vessel. The evidences of refine- 
ment and polish were generaily discernibie. 

The whole company consisted probably of one 
bundred and fifty of various ages, from the silvery 
head to the blooming little prattler by its mother’s 
knee. The prominent object of most seemed to 
be the waters of Ballston and Saratoga. But from 
the flush of health on the cheeks of the sprightly 
youth of both sexes, as well as those more ad- 
vanced, I put down their excursion to fashion, 
mather than bodily indisposition. 

Jt was now tha first of September, and for more. 
than a month preceding, no shower had fallen | 
to cool the heated atmosphere, or refresh the 
parched earth. The land traveller found himself 
not only oppressed with heat, hut tormented almost 
to suffocation with clouds of dust in all his journey- 
ings; and though the water was a refuge from the 
latter, it was only an imperfect one from the for- 
mer; and the reflection that that was short, and 
the introduction into the post coach was at hand, 
subtracted from the amount even of that small 
consolation. ‘The oppressive heat of the weather, 
and the anticipated annoyance of the dust on 
teaching Albany, were cngrossing subjects of 
consideration. 

While indulging in our cheerless forebodings, 
while the ladies were wearying with the Inbors of 
their fans, and gentlemen were loosening their 
sleeves and taking deeper respirations to cool 
their glowing systems—a dusky cloud came up 
ftom the north, and filled all with cheerful expecta- | 
tion, It spread slowly over the sultry sky, and 
Promised only a slight shower. It became the | 
object of intense interest; and as it began to shed | 
its droppings on our deck, the transport of some | 
was almost like that of the Arabian in the desert, | 
on the-discovery of 2 spring among the sand. 





As we came in sight of Hyde Park landing, the 
rain fell profusely, but mildly; like the gentle 
distilling from the summer cloud, when the bow 


( of promise tells us that the fury of the tempest is 


past. The patter on the water delighted every 
eye, and was sweeter than music to every ear. 
While one was telling of its reviving influence 
on the air, and another on the parched country, 
and another on its replenishment of the city cis- 
terns, and another on the comforting settlement 
of the dust on the toad to Saratoga, the atiention 
of the joyful company was suddenly arrested by 
a sharp gust from the high brow of the western 
shore, which struck with violence a vessel at 
anchor, and seriously embarrassed two others 
under full sail. With much difficulty, the two 
under way got down their sails, and their serious 
perplexity engaged our anxious speculation. 
While thus gazing with lively interest on the 
perils of our neighbors, the whole shower, which 
but a few moments before seemed to greet us so 
gently from the north, veered around in one tre- 
mendous gust from the west, and struck us with 
the fury of'a tornado, In an instant, the awning 
on the upper deck was stript in tatters, and the 
tables and chairs were swept with such violence 
against the railing, that absolute desolation seemed 
to have overtaken us. All hands fled to the lee- | 
ward side of the birge to escape the drenching of 
the storm, and so soon as we reached there, and 
cast a look ahead, we perceived the Commerce 


steamer, by which the Lady Clinton was towed, 
and to which she was secured by strong bolts and 


strappings, had lost the control of her helm, and 
was perfectly unmanageable. The bow of the 
Commerce and the stern of the barge, were both 
driven towards the shore, and the point of their 
juncture formed ati acute angle. At this appar- 
ently critical moment, a vociferous cry for the 
captain was heard from the steamer. He was 
at this time in the barge, but perceiving the em-~ 
barrassment, he darted across the plank which 
formed the passage way from one vessel to the 
other in a moment. A few others made their 
escape also with him, but no sooner had he reached 
the Commerce, than the fastening gave way, and 
the vessels parted. The barge {was now at the 
mercy of the wind and waves, without an officer 
or helm, The alarm on board of her was exces~ 
sive, and ‘ What shall we do?” was the loud and 
anxious cry from many.—-‘' Throw out the anchor, 
Throw out the anchor,’ was responded by the 
steamer. Where the anchor was, for some time 
was uncertain; for not a hand was left with us 
more competent to manage a vessel, than the 
passengers themselves. A set of cooks and waiters 
were our only dependence in our terrifying cir- 
cumstances, and they knew much more about 
setting and clearing off tables. than handling 
cables or throwing out anchors. 

The anchor however was announced as being 


in‘the hole, but the difficulty in getting it up | 
While the Jrishmen | 


seemed almost insuperable. 
and blacks were engaged bothering cach other 





with the anchor without any progress, our de- 
struction seemed fast hastening. An iron bound 
shore was before us, 30 or 40 feet in height, and 
a mile or more either way, on which the tempest 
was driving us with the most fearful rapidity, 
without the least prospect of escape. Our ruin 
seemed as certain as that of the Albion, which 
rushed with all its horrors on the minds of many! 
Tf we struck on such a rocky bluff, before the 
anchor was got out, (and help from that quarter 
was not expected,) the barge must go to pieces, 
and all on board must perish with her! No dex- 


'terity in the swimmer could furnish any hope for 
him, on such a bold and rugged shore, and with 
such furious waves as dashed against its side. 
___All gazed with the stillness of death on the 
frightful prospect. We had reached almost within 
a few leaps of the shore, and were looking for 
momentary ruin, when we were no less surprised 
than delighted, that our further progress towards 
the rocks seemed unaccountably stopped, and the 
secret inquiry passed through our minds, what does 
this mean? and the next instant we were moying 
rapidly to the north, parallel with the shore. The 
wind, we soon perceived, had changed again round 
in the south west, and was driving us with unabated 
violence up the river. “ 

Our joy was only momentary on escaping the 
rocks; for casting our eyes ahead, we saw not 
many rods above us, the long dock of the. Hyde 
Park, projecting out into the river, against which 
we must certainly dash, with no less violence than 
we expected to have struck against the rocks. 
Our fears were but a shade less. distressing; and 
while looking for destruction here, as we had been 
just before, the tempest veered -again, so as just 
to carry us obliquely into the stream. At the ex- 
tremity of this dock, a large tow boat was lying, 
which we struck only with a glancing stroke; it 
broke in her railings, and bent one of our: large 
iron stanchions, like a piece of wire, yet hardly 
impeded our progress. At this concussion, several 
escaped from: the barge on to the tow boat, my- 
calf amane the numbas. e Sten 

The rain still poured in torrents, and we fled 
for refuge to the store on the wharf, and ascended 
into the upper story to watch the destiny of the 
barge. By this time the raw hands had just made 
out to raise the anchor from the forecastle and 
cast it overboard. The bargethen rode in safety, 
and our fears were quieted in regard to the 
company we had left. : 

My inquiry was now directed as to what’ had 
become of the steamer. She had not gone ahead 
of us, and where was she? Casting my eye 
down the river, J} discovered her not far from the 


' spot where we had a few moments before expected 


destruction, apparently plump against the rocky 
bluffs, contending with all the power of steam and 
seamenship, against the tempest. Tous, who were 
looking on at such a distance, escape from wreck 
and rain seemed almost impossible; and had not the 
dexterity of the hands, and skill of the captain, 
been extraordinary, I cannot now see how she’ ' 
survived the fury of the elements. Our solicitude 
and suspense in relation to her can hardly be de- 
scribed at this time. She appeared to be for a 
while in actual contact with the rocks, and if those 
on board were only saved, it was all we could 
hope for; as to having the aid of the steamer to 
tow us the rest of our journey,.this was thought 
an idle expectation, Alleyes were intensely bent. 
on her struggles for life. Sometimes the paddles 
would revolve with rapidity in one direction, then 
in another,—then, an instantaneous reverse,— 
next, perhaps, all action would be suspended, and 
our palpitating hearts would cry out, ‘‘ she’s gone! 
she’s gone! her machinery is broken;—there is 
no escape!? We had scarcely indulged in these 
gloomy apprehensions, when again the rapid dash- 
ing of the paddles would revive our spirits. In 
this state of alternate hope and fear, we remained 
for some time, ti] at last the voice of Him who 
calmed the tempest on the sea of Galilee, was 
felt in the hushing of the storm, which occasioned | 
in our bosoms as dreadful a pang, as was felt by 
tho disciples of the Man of Sorrows. ' 
The steanier now to our great joy and surprise 
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came off from her. perils unhurt; and soon made 
her way past the barge, to a dock a few yards 
above, where the Constellation, (not before per- 
ceived by us,) had come to at the commencement of 
the hurricane. The business now was to tow 
the barge up to the Commerce, and proceed on 
our way. The wind had now got into the south- 
west, and had carried the Lady Clinton_round 
the north side of the long dock, which I have 
before mentioned, and caused much alarm to a , 
horse boat, which was crowded so harshly against | 
the dock, as to break part of her railings, Even | 
this little incident, occasioned indescribable agita- | 
tion among us. The excitement of our nerves 
had been just before go great, that the least bustle 
produced very lively apprehension. ‘This, *how- 
ever, was only momentary; but the conduct of 
ono of our passengers at this time, was exceed- 
ingly unpleasant. Soon after the barge struck 
the ferry, he left the boat and directed his baggage 
to be taken out, refusing to go any farther, most 
ungencrously and unreasonably charging the 
captain with all our troubles; as though the wind 
ond the waves were at the control of the command- 
ing officer. It was peculiarly a timo for grati- 
tude to the Lord for his great goodness; and every 
one, so far as we could discover, seemed to feel it 
so. Not a heart could unite with this man in his 
conduct or rebukes, He left us overwhelmed with 
surprise at his singular insensibility of God’s merey. 
How astonishingly selfish. and debased is the 
character of some men, They are absorbed in 
themselves, and without sympathy for others. 
The mighty hand of their Maker is recognized 
neither in their enjoyments, nor in their miracu- 
lous deliverances. The individual referred to 
wasone of this sad description. Most persons, 
after a wonderful preservation of this kind, will 
feclaome grateful emotions, but here was none. 
The heathen will offer sacrifices to their gods, on 


escaping from peril; but this man was rescucd 
trom tn€ very jaro uf doutruction, without tarning 


a thought onhis benefactor, But enough of such 
ingratitude. 

“In a few moments we were towed up to the 
steamer, and secured firmly side by side; and 
after a detention of about two hours from the 
commencement of the storm, we were again under 
way. The night had now come over us and we 
well needed its repose. Very soon after the re- 
freshment of a dish of tea, we were glad to retire 
to rest, after a meditation on the solemn changes 
which may accrue in a few short hours, and the 
uncertain tenure by’ which creatures hold their 
existence;—dashed one moment on the verge of 
the grave, and the next rescued by the same mys- 
terious hand, and returned to the circle of hope 
and gladness,—and a humble pray cr to the Father 
of mercies, all cares were hushed in a season of 
oblivion. The next morning at about 6 o'clock, 
we reached Albany, and soon took our seats in 
the different stages which were waiting our arrival. 
_ One of our passengers was a companion in the 
stage with me the rest of my journey. The dan- 
gers through which we had passed together, were 
of course matters of conversation, n informing 
hira that an Irish servant had stated, that he ** saw 
aman overboard struggling’ with the waves,” his 
conviction was strong from what he himself saw 
and understood, that one of the crew had actually 
been lost overboard. My fearful forebodings were 
aow revived; but still, if it was a fact, how singu- 
Jar that no intimation had been given of it before 
we left the Lady Clinton. Each seemed to have 
found his friends after the scone of peril and con- 
sternation had ‘passed, and if any one was lost, it 
must have been one without acquaintances or 
friends on board. Who could it be? That was 
the question. 

The anxious inquiry did not long remain unan- 
awered, After my arrival home, the first New 
York paper I received, contained a brief narration 
ofthe accident which befel our barge, and the 
melancholy confirmation of the loss of one of our 
company,——and he too the engaging and promis- 
ing young Powell, trom Newburg, who had just 


graduated at Union!—the hope of his parents— 
the joy of his friends, and the delight of his asso-| 
ciates! Yes, the storm had removed young Powell! 
in its furious blast. In a moment he was swept 
trom the cirele of youthful friendship and budding 
hopes, into a watery grave! How solemn and 
awtul is-an event like this, when the departed 
leaves no hope in the sudden adieu. But it was 
not so with this lovely youth. 1Je wasa professed 
lover of the Saviour, and had become a compan- 
ion of the saints, a little before this distressing 
providence. My dear young readers, how would 
it be with you, were you thus suddenly called to 
an exchange of worlds? Would it be well? Think 
of it;—do not trifle with the inquiry: what you have 
read is no fiction. B. M. A. 
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THE BEST FRIEND. 


It was on a pleasant summer’s evening that the | and then told him how he might be saved from 
minister ina town in New England was taking | punishment by Jesus Christ. He next strove to 


it happened that every body must die, and made | 


him understand that it was on account of sin. 

He then explained to him how every body sin- | 
ned against God and for this sin was obliged not | 
only to die, but also to be punished after death; ; 


his usual walk, after spending the day in his study. | fix upon the little boy’s mind that he was horn to 
He was a good old man, who had preached for a | love and serve God, and to be happy with him in | manded to do in the Holy Bible, He thought of 


long time to the people of his charge, and had | 
been very careful to instruct them in the way of} 


holiness; and he had been able, by God’s grace, 
to persuade many to love God and keep his com- 
mandments, 

The sun had already gone down in the west, 
and shone only on the clouds in the sky, when the 
minister entered the village grave yard. We are 


day, to feel serious and thoughtful. The good 
old man was taking his walk that he might in- 


God and of his goodness. He delighted to walk 
in the grave-yard, among the tombs, and meditate 
on religious things. He could look around and 
think on the shortness of life, and raise his thoughts 
ftom this world, and place them on that which he 
felt was soon to be his home, 
staff, with feeble steps he walked over the sods 
which covered many that were once his beloved 
hearers, until he came to the spot where lay buried 
his wife and three lovely daughters. The good 
clergyman leaned upon his staff, and bent over 
these graves, and was just marking out by their 
side the spot where he hoped shortly to lie in 
peace, when he was startled by the sobs. of a 
child. Ele turned about and ata little distance 
beheld a lovely little white-headed boy, who was 
kneeling and sobbing over the grave of his father, 
who had Jately been buried there. 
of tenderness and grief, the good man went to the 
weeping child, and raised hin up from the ground 
and kissed him, He saw that his face was pale 
and sorrowful through grief,and that his bright blue 
eyes were swollen by weeping, He sat down with 
him beside the grave, and tried to comfort him, 

O sir,” said the child, “let me ery for my 
father. He lies deep in that grave, They tell 
me that he will never again be my father. I 
shall never see him any more, and he will never 
kiss me as he used to do. Oh, if he would once 
more be my father, I would never again offend 





ant irom eee 





him! But they say he is dead. O, I would sit | 
here and cry all night—L would never stop, if it , 


would make my poor father come to me! But he 


will not come; ‘for a few days before they put him { 
in the grave, he called me to him, and told me he | 


was going to leave me, and I should never have 
a father any more; and he stroked my ‘hair with 
hia sick hand, and told me when he was buried in 
the ground that I must be a good boy and love 
God. O my poor, good father.” 

The good minister could not help shedding tears 
itseeing the sorrow ofithis orphan child. Ie 
placed his hand in his, and tried to console him. 
After he had quicted his grief, he spoke of God, 
and told him that jhe was a father to all those 
who put their trust in Him, He told him that 
death was a long sleep; but that the voice of God 
willone day awake the dead; and that, after a 
great while, he and his father would hoth arise 
from the grave; and that if he was good and tried 


all apt, when we are walking alone at this time of 


dulge such feelings, and be happy in thinking of 


Supported by his * 


With feelings | 


{gush from his eye and roll down his check; and 


the world to come. ‘And now,” said he ‘ my 
dear little boy, you have indeed lost a tender 
father; but I have been trying to point out to you 
another Father, who has promised never {6 for- 
sake the poor orphan.” : 

‘« But,” says the child, “what is it to be an 
orphan?” 

“It is to be left without parents while we are: 
yet children,” | 

“‘T think I understand? but what is a poor | 

orphan?”’ 
{_ ‘The clergyman replied, ‘It is a child that is 
left without property as well as without parents, | 
You are a poor orphan, and I hope that God will 
be your father.” 

“Thope sotoo,” said the little child, ‘for I 
want a father to take care of me.” 

"Well, if you wish God tv be your father, you | 
must try to please him. You must be careful to 
do nothing that he has forbidden, and to love him! 
more than you love any thing else. And you 
‘must pray to God that he will take care of you, 
and teach you how to live a pious life. If you 
will kneel down with me, I will pray for you.” 

The child immediately knelt down by the grave 
ofhis father, and the clergyman knelt’ with him, 
and prayed to God that he would provide for the 
little orphan, and take care of him and make him 
a good boy. so 

it was now dark, except what light was afforded 

by the bright twinkling of the stars. As they left 
‘the grave-yard, the minister directed the attention 
of the child to these shining worlds, and told him 
they were the works of God; and was highly 
pleased when he heard him exelaim, '‘ My Father 
'made them.” 
' He led the orphan to his home, and resolved 
to adopt and make him his own child. He be- 
came # father to him, and the little boy began to 
be happy again. But it was not long before the 
minister was Jaid upon a sick bed. He grew 
more and more sick, till finally his friends gave 
up all hopes of his recovery. The poor child 
watched over him with the affection of a son, till 
law saw iis itend breathe his iast. The good old 
man, who had so Jong spent his time in warship- 
ping his God, now left his earthly trials, and went 
‘into the presence of the same God he dclighted 
to serve, ' 

At the death of the clergyman, the little bey 
{was again left destitute. His new father was 
dead; and every other person soon forgot his 
sorrows and his situation, Many who saw him, 
and knew that he was without friends, felt com- | 
passion forhim; they pitied him; “hoped he would | 
be provided for;” and that was all: they did | 
| nothing themselves to comfort him, or provide for 
bis wants. Many a time he grieved that he was | 
iMfriendless in the world, and the big tear would 








often would he go to the grave of his kind friend 
the minister, and sit there and weep, and think 





to serve God,he would go with his father to heaven; ; how very good he had been to him, a poor orphan 
and because Jesus Christ died for sinners, God | boy. Why did not some kind Sunday School 
will be merciful to such as trust in Jesus, and do his | teacher find him out and take care of him? But 
will; and they will be with him for ever praising | God was watching over him; and proved that he 
and loving the great Father of all, He told how ‘is kind to the destituto, and will provide for the 





fatherless. This poor friendless boy was placed in 
many situations, passed through many trials, but 
was ever protected through the tender mercy of 
Him who heareth even the ‘ young ravens when 
they cry.” 

At the age of sixteen he began to think more 
seriously about his duty towards God, and found 
out that he had not Joved him as he was com- 


the time that he had spent with the good minister, 
and of his advice, his prayers, and his wishes. 
He remembered that the pious man had told him 
that he was born to love God and to serve him. 


- He knew that he had not loved him as much as 


he loved other things, and that he had not 


| tried to please him in every thing that he hed 


done. And then he determined he would live no 
longer in that sinful way; but would try all his 
lifetime afterwards to do those things which would 
be pleasing in the sight of God; and that he 
would love him more than he loved all other things. 
And as he knew that his heart was very wicked, 
he prayed to God that he would give him ‘a new 
heart, and teach him how to live a holy life. He 
did right when he asked God to help him to be 
good; for God has promised to help all who will 
come unto him and ask him to do so for the sake 
of Jesus Christ hic Son. God sent his Holy 
Spirit to guide him, and he was soon able to give 
his heart to the Saviour, who came into the world 
to suffer and die for sinners, He found that he 
loved him, afd that he was willing to trust him 
to save his soul from sin, and from its punishment 
in the world to come. Here wes a Friend indecd. 

Soon after this, he determined to become a 
preacher of the Gospel. Some good people, who 
wish to see more preachers, were very glad to hear 
of this, and offered to help him. They sent him 
to school, and then to a college; and now he is 
studying those things that will fit him to preach 
according to the Bible. And it is hoped that this 
orphan may hereafter be known as a missionary of 
Christ Jesus our Lord, among the heathens who 
have never heard about God and Jesus Christ, 
For it is his purpose to spend his days among 
those who worship idols, and he means to devote 
his time in teaching them about the true God. 
Thus he may be the means of lending a great 
many of those guilty and ignorant people to give | 
up their idolatry, and worship the great’ God who 
made them, and keeps them alive. ~So we see 
that the fatherless may have a father in heaven, 
who will take. care of them, and provide for their 
wants, and enable them to doa great deal of good. 

What better friend can a child have then a 
Father in heaven! Seek him with all your heart, 
and you shall find him and enjoy him for ever. 

We shall now let you see some of the rules 
which this little bay made for himself, when he 
was eleven years old. 

“The first day of the week is the Lord’s day. 
I must not work or play on this day, for that would 
he to break the Lord’s day. May God help me, 
who am but a child, to keep this day asa good 
child ought to keep it. 

“*Y must think of this, that God is at all times 
near me; he sees all my deeds, and knows all 
my heart, ; 

“(QO Lord, guide my heart by thy grace, for it is 
prone te stray from the right path. 

“T must beg of God that he would give me grace 
to do his will at all Gmes, that [ may serve him 
with a pure heart and a right mind. 

“© how I ought to love God, whose love to me 
is so great. I must have gone to hell, ifhe had 
not sent his dear Son inte the world to die on the 
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cross for the sins of men, that we might be made 
good and go to God. ‘ 

“ What a bad heart I must hays, if I do not love 
and fear God! and what a bad child must I be, if 
I do not mind what his word says to mo! For he 
made me, and he feeds me from day to day. I 
ought to hate sin, which God hates, and love to 
do the thing which is right. 

*T ought to love God with all my heart, and to 
thank him at all times; to put my whole trust in 
him, and to serve him all the days of my life. 

«Plant thy fear, O Lord, in my heart, that it 
may be a guide tomy youth. : 

“Guard thou my heart, O Lord; lest it grow 
proud; keep thou the door of my mouth, lést my 
lips speak not the truth. 

“‘T must take care to keepin mind those things 
which I have been told. 

‘When I rise out of my bed, I must first think 
of God, and be sure to thank him for his care of 
me while I slept in the night past, and pray that 
he would guide me in all my ways, and keep me 
from harm all the day. 

_ ‘At night, too, when I go to rest, I must be 
sure to knee} down and lift up my heart to God, 
and thank him for his care of me all the past day: 

‘11 ought to pray that the Lord would give me 
rest, and guard me all the night from harm while 
i sleep. 

‘1 must pray that he would bless those who 
have the care of me, and Xcep me safe from all 
harm: for when God takes care of us, we have no 
cause to fear.” [S. S. Journal. 
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NARRATIVE, | 
"Brome the London Sailor's Mavazine. 
COURAGEOUS PRESENCE OF MIND IN 
SHIPWRECK. 


The following narrative exemplifies in a most 
striking manner the commanding sway which a 
bold and daring spirit exercises over the energies 
of its fellow men in the hour of peril; and the re- 
cital may serve to hold forth a noble example of 
resolution in the time of danger, 

On the 2nd of Junc 1816, the Archduke Charles 
transport sailed from Quebec for Halifax, having 
on board six companies of the Royal Nova-Scotia 
regiment, consisting of 11 oflicers and the staff 
ofthe regiment, 200 men, and 48 women and 
children. The former part of the voyage was 
prosperous; the vessel had been ten days at sea, 
and was approaching the place of her destination. 
On the evening of the 12th of June, a dense fog 
arose, stretching from north-east to south-west. 
The Archduke Charles was then in the tract of 
the homeward-bound West Indiamen, and, as is 
usual in such cases, every precaution was taken 
to prevent the danger of a collision with other 
ships during the continuance of the darkness, 
Adead silence was preserved by all on board, in, 
order to give the greater effect to the blast of the 
bugle, or sound of the drum, which at regular 
intervals alternately broke the stillness, convey-' 
ing to other vessels which might happen to be 
within hearing, intimation of the approach of the 
ship. In this manner passed several hours of deep 
solicitude. At length those on board whose duty , 
did not require their presence on deck retired to 
their berths, in anxious expectation of the morn- 
ing’s dawn; that morning, which they hoped 
would see them safely anchored in the port for’ 
which they were stecring, but which many were 
fated to. behold as the last of their mortal exis- 
tence. Between the hours of twelve and one, the 
vessel struck. The shock was violent; in a mo- 
ment, men, women, and children, hurried upon 
deck, Horror was depicted upon every counte- 
nance; even the oldest ofthe scamen quailed, for 
the people had scarcely time to reach the upper j 
deck when the vessel vegan to fill. ‘They were 
not within sight of Jand, and even ifthe coast had 
been nearer, the density of the fog would have 
prevented its being visible. In this situation, it 
isnot to be wondered at, if the stoutest hearts 
sickened with terror. The sea ran tremendously 
high, and so frequently washed over the deck, that 
every attempt to lighten the vessel by cutting 
away the masts was found unavailing. For the 
temainder of the night the darkness rendered it 
impossible for those on board to know the exact 
nature of their situation, and every individual ex- 
erted himself to the utmost to retain his hold of 
the wreck, 

Asthe morning dawned, the fog partially clear- 
ed away, and the suflerers beheld the top of a 
tock at a short distance; but between it and the 
Wreck there was a gulf, across which the heavy 
swell seemed to render the idea of passing an ut- 
ter impossibility. ‘The waves ran mountains high. 
Tt was at this perilous moment that the hopes of 
all pointed to the rock as the only means of attain- 
ing a chance of ultimate rescue. Each individual 
seemed to shrink from incurring the risk of death, 
in the attempt to gain the wished-for point. Lieut. 

harles Stewart, of the Grenadier Company, at 
length nerved himself to the enterprise. He se- 
cured the end of a rope round his waist, and 
-threw himself overboard with the heroic determi- 





nation, of rescuing himself and his fellow-suffer- | British sailors. 


ers, or perishing inthe attempt. He disappeared 
from the view of his companions and all gave him 
up for lost; the word was pussed,that Lieut. Stewart 
and two men (who were washed off the deck) had 
perished, As the day advanced, the atmosphere 
became clearer, and. Lieut. Stewart was seen 
on the rock, waving his regimental cap to those 
who remained on board, This sight inspired them 
with new vigor, and a sailor, after two or three 
ineffectual attempts, succceded in joining Lieut. 
Stewart with another rope, By this means, a 
communication was open with the rock, by which 
the men were hastening from the wreck, while the 
jolly-boat (the only one that had escaped destruc- 
tion) was actively employed in saving the women 
and children, Many perished in the attempt to 
reach the rock, for the swell had not abated, and 
their bodies were thrown up a sad spectacle to 
the survivers, At length there was not a single 
individual remaining on the wreck. The unfor- 
tunate beings who had found a shelter on the rock, 
soon discovered that they had protracted their pe- 
riod of suffering, for the footing which they had 
gained was on a sunken rock, which would soon 
be overflowed by the rising of the tide, and a pe- 
riod be thus put at once to their sufferings, unless ' 
they could quickly find a refuge. This seemed 
impossible, for within the limits to which the fog 
confined their vision, nought appeared but the ra- | 
ging sea, roaring, as if for the prey which had 
been snatched from its jaws. The jolly-boat was 
at hand, and in sending her in search of land or a 
safer place of refuge, no time was to be lost, for 
the sea was gaining fast upon them, The boat 
was despatched, and when it disappeared in the 
fog, the feelings of those who were left behind can 
scarcely be imagined, much less described. All 
eyes were strained towards the point at which she 
had been lost sight of, and after an interval of 
intense anxiety she was at length seen to be return- 
ing. The crew reported, that at a short distance 
there was a rock whose surface being above high 
water mark, promised a temporary safety. The 
boat was instantly engaged with all possible ac- 
Yivity in conveying as many as it would hold, 
The women and children were first removed, and 
while the officers were departing, the time occu- 
pied by each voyage served to show to the men, 
that it would be impossible to remove many more 
before the rising of the sea would wash away all 
those who were upon the rock. This was the 
state of affairs, when the boat returned as was ex- 
pected for her last freight, for the sea had nearly 
risen as high as the surface on which the ,wnfortu- 
nate men were standing. A simultancous rush 
was made for the spot on which the boat would 
touch, The commanding oflicer had left the rock 
—n few of the officers remained; and among these , 
was Lieut. Stewart, by whose gallant seli-devo- 
tion the crew and passengers had been enabled to 
quit the wreck, He had lain down on the rock | 
exhausted by his previous efforts; but at this mo- | 
ment he felt the necessity of setting to the men | 
an example of resolution, in which alone, under 
Divine Providence, lay their only hope of relief 
from the perils by which they were surrounded. 
His former conduct, which was known to the men, 


had acquired for him that degree of respect which | 


induced them to listen to him. 
to them in plain and energetic language, that the 


only method of communicating with the land was | 


by means of the boat; but that if she were lost, 
they must all inevitably perish, while on the other 
hand, in her safety was their only chance of rescue. 
He knew they would remember that they were 


He represented | 





He declared his resolution to 
stand by them, and share their fate; that he would 
be the last man to quit the reck; and while this 
was his determination, where was the man who 
would forget himself so far as to dare to stir one 
step? The effect of Lieut, Stewart’s example 
was electric, The men.scemed to lose sight of 
their sufferings and to be actuated by one spirit of 
heroism and self-devotion. The boat conveyed 
away the remaining officers, excepting Lieut. 
Stewart, The enthusiasm of the moment how- 
ever subsided with the departure of the boat, and 
the situation of the wretched beings, marked as 
it were for destruction, grew momentarily more 
perilous. The fog increasing shut out the light 
ofthe sun. The biting north-east blast added ta 
the severity of the cold, which was still further in- 
creased by the breaking of the surf over the men. 
They lay huddled together for warmth. As may 
naturally be supposed, but little communication 
was held among them,.each seemed intently re- 
flecting upon that dissolution which seemed inev- 
itable. ‘The water gained upon them, and at 
length, so high did the tide rise, that the men were 
forced to stand as closely together, as if forming 
a solid square. ” 

It was now noon day, but the fog continued as 
dense as ever, and the rain fell in torrents. Their 
sufferings at length rose to such a pitch, that 
there was scarcely one among these miserable 
men who did not wish for death as a release. One 
of the serjeants in’ the course of the morning” 
picked up a button which bore the number of the 
69th regiment, some men of which had perished 
on this very rock about 20 years previously, hav- 
ing suffered shipwreck. Lieut. Stewart, with a 
degree of prudence and foresight which under the 
circumstances of his situation would seem almost 
miraculous, strictly charged the serjeant to con- 
ceal this circumstance from his fellow soldiers, 
for a knowledge of it would only have aggravated: 
their horrors, and might probably have driven 
them to desperation. While thus awaiting their 
end, with a resignation scarcely paralleled, a vesse} 
appeared breaking the line of fog; the men could 
at first hardly believe their senses, and when the 
ship became clearly visible, the burst of joyfut 
exultation beggars description. They were snatch: 
ed by the overruling hand of Divine mercy, from 
what to them appeared inevitable destruction, and 
in proportion to their former despair was their 
present joy. The effects of Lieut. Stewart's fore- 
sight and prudence soon became apparent. The 
boat, after conveying the last freight to the sec- 
ond rock, proceeded in search of land, giving up 
the unfortunate men on the sunken rock as over- 
whelmed in the deep. The boat soon came in 
sight of two vessels, one of which immediately 
proceeded to the rescue of those on the second rock, 
while the other went in search of Lieut. Stewart's 
party, with scarcely any hope of finding even one of 
them alive. But that God who worketh in secret 
had otherwise ordained; the wind blowing from 
the north-cast, though it aggravated their suffer-" 
ings for a time, saved them from a watery grave. 
Had it blown from any other quarter, the tide 
would have risen to its usual height, and they 
must have perished, The survivors were alt 
safely Janded at Tfalifax. 
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; burst into tears, and asked me to sit; when the 
i first burst of emotion had in some degree subsided, 
;She informed me in a voice rendered tremulous. 
: by mutual suffering, of the cause of the agonizing : 
alteration I witnessed—Jt was a Lolfery. In the | 
‘early part of the year before last, William came 
ito this city fo vend some of the produce of his. 
‘father’s farm; with the proceeds of the sale he! 





THE LOTTERY TICKET. 
Fact, 


A 
Passing the Bowery a few days since, I heard a 
voice, the harsh guttural tones of which were per- 


wee 


fectly unknown to me, calling out, with an oath, | 


«B. 1s getting stifflately.” 1 instinctively turned 

and saw one of the most loathsome objects 1 ever 

beheld; a man stood recling against a cask—his | 
scanty clothing in tatters, and shaking with the | 
intense cold,’ Perceiving his glazed hollow eye | 
fixed on me, I mildly asked, ‘‘ Did you speak to 

me, sir,” ‘O,”’ said he (and the sound of his voice 

was horrid) ‘‘ you don’t know me, 1 suppose.” 

‘Indeed Ido not,” said 1. ‘* Look again,” said 

he. I did so. Forcing myselfto scrutinize a’ 
countenance in which disease and infamy were 

too Tegibly stamped, I could not discern a single 

lineament I could recollect to have seen before. 

“What,’’ said he, ‘‘ have you forgotten Bill —?” 
“Ts it possible,” said I, ‘ are you Williaa H—.” | 
‘Twas even so. ‘Three short years since, I knew 4 
him in New Jersey,and inthe village where he then 

resided; he was literally ‘the glass of fashion and 

the mould of form.” He was by profession a 
farmer, and 

«© Oft have I seen him at the peep of dawn, 
Brushing with hasty steps the dewa away, 

‘Yo meet the sun upon the lawn.’? : 
while his joyous carol evinced the possession of a 
heart uncontaminated by vice, and untouched by 
the slightest breath of sorrow. ~ 

He loved, wooed, and won. I was at his wed- 
ding ; and such a bride! Though born and edu- 
cated in a country village, Glara N— forcibly re- 
minded me of Milton’s rapturous description of 
our general mother. She was indeed a beautiful 
girl, possessing all the necessary and many of the 
‘luxurious accomplishments of the age. In the 
full enjoyment of youth and health, she gave her , 
young heart’s first best affections to the keeping of 
one, who promised in the sight of God, to love and ; 
protect her through life, and who received her as! 
“ Heaven’s last best giftto man.” One year’s: 
unalloyed happiness was increased by a cherub: 
pledze of love, an additional bond of union. 

Such was William H—. Not having heard 
ofhim for more than a year past, and believing ; 
him still blessed in the fond endearments of an | 
excellent wife and lovely child, judge my feelings 
at mecting him in the miserable besotted wretch 
before inentioned. As soon as [ could command 
myself, I endeavored to learn the primary cause | 
ofthe awful transformation—but found him too j 


i 
inebriated to answer coherently my agitated ques- | 
tions. He gave me the place of his abode and { 
with drunken earnestness urged me to call and 
see him at my leisure; giving him the desired 
promise, I left him. Following his direction, I} 
entered an obscure strect in the vicinity of the ; 
dry dock; with some difficulty I succeeded in find- 
ing a small tenement in the rear, inhabited by a 
medly of the lowest grade of human beings, the 
entrance to which was a narrow dirty alley, In 
asmall back room in which was but two broken 
chairs, an old table, and what scemed an apology 
fora bed, I saw the object of my search. But 
oh! how changed. The once blooming, charm- 
ing Clara was bat the shadow of her former self. 
Her cheek was wasted—her once lovely form 
attenuated by the ruthless blight of sorrow, and 
her once beautiful eye sparkling with fond antici- 
pations of the future, now dimmed and sunken by 
incessant weeping, told a tale of horror. She 





‘never leave him, he may yet be reclaimed, 


i Elove him.” 


‘possible, tendered pecuniary assistance, which she 


purchased a lottery tickct, the same day that tick- | 
et came up a prize of three thousand dollars, | 
which was immediately paid by the artful veegers | 
The sudden possession of (to him) so much mon-} 
ey, literally, as poor Clara said, turned his head, 
and has produced the most disastrous sae 
ces botli physical and moral. He immediately ; 
hired a house in Walker-street, took there his wife 
and child, despite of his father’s earnest entrea- 
ty to the contrary, and commenced the gentleman. 
For a time all was happiness, but soon the des- 
troyer came. The golden pinions of industrious 
times were transformed to lead by the demon of | 
idleness. He had nothing to do, In this situa-| 
tion he was noticed by some of those fiends in hu- | 
man shape, fashionably called sportsmen. Natural-! 
ly fond of company and unsuspicious of fraud, he 
became the easy dupe of their hellish arts, From 
the height of moral rectitude, he step by step de-. 
scended to the luwest abyss of guilt and misery, , 
and became the abject wretch he now is, And | 
where was his wife, the fondly cherished partner 
of his soul? At home enduring all the pangs of 
deceived affection, in the unworthiness of its ob- 
ject; she urged, prayed, and on her trembling 
knees conjured him to remember his duty to his 
God and to his family; she entreated him not to 
desert his wife, his affectionate Clara, whom he 
had sworn to love and protect—but all to no pur- 
pose. The arch fiend intenperance had seduced 
and claimed him as hisown, and with heart rending 
anguish she submitted to her fate. For some 
time past, they have subsisted on ¢he charity of 
some kind-hearted relatives; his father having 
cast him off as irreclaimable. ‘‘Oh!” said the 
unfortunate Clara, and tears overflowed her care 
indented check,— Mr. B. did you know what 
I have suffered, you would pity me.” «From | 
my soul I do pity you, said J, but why do you not 
return to your friends, who would receive you 
with open arms.” ‘I cannot,” said she, ‘ I ae 
n 
no, I can never desert him while I have life, ca 
that”-—(and her lip quivered as she spoke) ‘1; 
trust will not be long. He was kind to me once,” | 
she added, ‘but now’—(she hesitated.) ‘Is | 
he not so now?” Lasked. ‘* Spare me,” said 
she, faintly, ‘“‘my heart is almost broken, bul still: 
¥ could not help thinking of those | 
beautiful lines by Percival in his “neglected wife.”* 
** Though he should spum me I would calmly bear 
Ilis madness, and should sickness come and lay 
Its paralyzing hand upon him, then 
I would with kindness all my wrong repay, 
Until the penitent should weep and say, 
How injured and how faithful 1 had been.’” 
Thinking I might add to her distress by re- 
inaining, alter having in as delicate a manner as 








\ 
( 
i 


gratefully declined, I took my leave, deeply afllict- | 
ed with what I had seen and heard of the baneful | 
eflects of loticries, Veritas. 
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WARRATIVHE. 


THE SIEIPWRECKED MARINERS. 

‘The fullowing melancholy relation was givea by Captain 
Pollard, an American seumen, to Messrs. Tyerman und Ben- 
net, after he had endured a second shipwreck in the South 
e tind without his 
ster of that kind. 











: and when hie was returning to his 1 
yesel. ‘The narvative relates to his first di 

My first shipwreck was in the open sea, on the 
twentieth of November, 1820, near the equator, 
about 118° W. longitude. ‘The vessel, a South 
Sea whaler, was called the Essex. On that day, 
as we were on the look-out for sperm whales, and 
had actually siruck two, which the boats’ crews 
were following to secure, I perceived a large one, 
—it might be eighty or ninety fect long—rushing | 


with great swiltness through the water, right 











towards the ship. We hoped that she would 
tun aside, or dive under, when she perceived 
sucha baulk in her way. But no! the animal 
came in full furce against our stern-porl.  iTad 
any quarter loss firm been struck, the vessel must 
have been burst; as it was, every plank and 
timber trembled, throughout her whole bulk. 

The whale, as though hurt by a sudden and 
unexpected concussion, shook its enormous head, 
and sheered off to so considerable a distance, that 
ior some time we had lost sight of her from the 
starboard quarter; ef which we were very glad, 
hoping that the worst was over. Nearly an hour 
aterwards we saw the same fish—we had no 
doubt ui this, from her size, and the direction in 
which she camz—imaking again towards us. We 
were at once aware of our danger, but escape was 
impossible, She dashed her head this time against 
the ship’s side, and so broke it in, that the vessel 
iilled rapidly and soon became water-logged. At 
the second sheck, expecting her to go down, we 
lowered our three boats wiih the utmost expedi- 
tion; cil all hands, twenty in the whole, got into 
them; seven, and seven, and six. In a little 
while, as she did not sink, we ventured on board 
again; and, by seuttling the deck, were enabled 
to get some biscuit, beef, water, rum, two sex- 
tants, a quadrant, and three compasses. ‘These, 











gether with some rigging, a few muskets, pow- ! 


der, &e., we brought away; and dividing the 





stores among our three small crews, rigged the ; 


well as we could; there being a compass 
tur each, and ant for two, and a quadrant: for 
ane, but neither sextant nor quadrant for the third. 
Then, instead of pushing away for some port, so 
amazed and bewildered were we, that we continu- 
ed siting in our places, gazing upon the ship, ¢ 
though she had becn an object of the tenderes 
affection. Onur eyes could not leave her, till, at 
the end of many hours, she gave a slight reel, 
then down she sank. No words can tell our feel- 
ings. We looked at each other; we looked at the 
place where she had so lately been afloat; we did 
not cease to ook, till the terrible conviction of 
our abandoned and perilous situation roused us to 
exertion, if deliverance were yet possible. 

We now consulted about tie course which it 
might be best to take: westward, to India; east- 
ward, to South America: or south-westward, to 
the Society Istes. We knew that we were at no 
creat distance from Tahiti; but were so ignorant 
of the state and temper of the inhabitants, that we 
feared we should he devoured by cannibals, if we 
cast ourselves on their mercy. It was determined, 
therefore, to make for South America, which we 
computed to he more than two thousand miles 


hoat 































distant. Accordingly, we steered eastward, and‘ hove in sight. 





‘though for several days harrassed with squalls, we 
‘contrived tokeeptogether. It was not long before 


| 
{ 
{ 
i 





we found that one of the boats had started a plank 
which was no wonder; for whale-beats are all 
clinker-built, and very slight; being made of half 
inch plank only, before planing. ‘To remedy this 
alarming defect, we all turned to, and having 
emptied the damaged boat into the two others, we 
raised her side as well as we could, and succeed- 
ed in restoring the plank at the bottum. Through 
this accident, some of our biscuit had become i 
jured by the salt water. This was equally divi- 
ded among the several boats’ crews. Food and 
water, meanwhile, with our utmost economy, rap- 
idly failed, Our strength? was exhausted, not by 
abstinence only, Lut by the labors which we were 
obliged to employ to keep our little vessels afloot, 
amidst the storms which repeatedly assailed us. 
One night we were parted in rough weather; but 
though the next day we fell in with one of our 
companion-boats, we never saw or heard any more 
of the other, which probably perished at sea, be- 
ing without cither sextant or quadrant. ‘ 
When we were reduced to the fast pinch, and 
out of every thing, having been more than three 
weeks abroad, we were cheered with the sight of 
alow, uninhabited island, which we reached in 
hope, but were bitterly disappointed, There were 
some barren bushes, and many rocks, on this for- 
lorn spot. The only provisions that we could 
procure were a few birds, and their eggs. This 
supply was soon reduced; the sea-fowls appeared 
to have been frightened away, and their nests 





were left empty after we had once or twice plun- | 


dered them. 
utter want of fresh water. We could not find a 
drop any where, till, at the extreme verge of ebb- 
tide, a small spring was discovered in the sand; 
but even that was too seanty to afford us sufficient 
to quench our thirst, before it was covered by the 
waves at their turn. 

There being no prospect but that of starvation 
here, we determined to put to sea again. Three 
of our comrades, however, chose to remain; aud 
we pledged ourselves to send a vessel to bring 
them off, if we ourselves should ever escape to a 
Christian port. With a very small morsel of bis- 
cuit for cach, aud a little water, we again ventur- 
ed out on the wide ovean. In the course of a 
few days our provisions were consumed. Two 
men dicd. We had no other alternative than to 
live upon their remains. ‘These we roasted to 





dryness by menns of fires kindled on the ballast- | 





sand at the bottum of the boats. When this sup- 
ply was spent, what could we do? We looked at 
each other with horrid thoughts in our minds, but we 
held our tongues. Iam sure that we loved each 
other as brothers all the time; and yet our looks 
told plainly what must be done. 
and the fatal one fH on my poor cabin-boy, I 
started forward instantly, and cried out, “ My lad, 
my lad, if you don’t like your lot, PN shoot the first 
man that touches you.” The poor emaciated boy 
hesitated a mument or two: then quietly laying his 
head down upon the gunnel of the boat, he said, 
“Tlike it as well as any other.” He was soon des- 
patched, and nothing of him lett. Y think then 
another man died of himself; and him, too, we 
ate. But I can tell you no more; my head is on 
fire at the recollection, J hardly know what I say. , 
I forgot to say that we parted company with the | 
second boat betore now. After some more days ; 
of horror and despair, when some were lying duwn i 
at the bottom of the bogt, not able to rise, and | 
scarecly one of us coufd move a limb, a vessel | 
We were taken on board, andi 














What distressed us most was, the | 


We cast lots, - 


‘treated with extreme kindness, The second lost 
i boat was also picked up at sea, and the survivors 
saved, A ship afterwards sailed in search cf our 
jcompanions on the desolate island, and brought 
them away, 

| Captain Pollard closed his dreary narrative with 
‘saying, in a tone of despondency never to be for- 
! gotten by him that heard it, ‘‘ Aticr a time I found 
jmy way to the United States, to which I belong- 
ved, and got another ship. That, too, I have lost 
by a second wreck off the Sandwich Islands; and 
‘now J am utterly rained. No owner will ever 
trust me with a whaler again; for all will say 1 
yam an unlucky man,”” 

The following particulars respecting the three men left on 
} the island are extracted from a religious tract, No. 578, 
{sued by the Tract Society in London. ; 

On the 26th of December the boats left the 
island. This was indeed a trying moment to all. 
| They parted with mutual prayers and good wishes. 

seventeen ventured to sea with almost certain 
death before them; while three remained on a 
rocky isle, destitute of water, and affording hard- 
ly any thing to support lite. The prospects of 
these poor men were gloomy. They again tried 
to dig a well, but withont success! and all hope 
seemed at an end, when providentially theywere 
relieved by a shower of rain. ‘They werethus 
delivered from the immediate apprehension of per- 
ishing by thirst. Their next care was to procure 
| food; and their difficulties herein were also very 
(great. Their principal resource was small birds, 
about the size of a blackbird, which they caught 
while at ro Every night they climbed the 
i trees in search of them, and obtained by severe 
exertion, a scanty supply, hardly enough to sup-- 
| port lite, Some of the trees bore a small berry, 
t which gave them a little relief; but these they 
; found only in small quantitics, Shell fish they 
j searched for in vain; tnd although {rom the rocks 
they saw at times a number of sharks, and also 
other sorts of fish, they were unable to catch anv. 
as they had no fishing tackle. Once they saw 
several turtles, and sucreeded in taking five; 
but they were then without weter. At those 
times they had little inclination to cat; and before 
one of them was quite finished, the others were 
become unfit for food. : 

Their sufferings from want of water were the 
wost severe; their only supply being from what 
remained in holes among the rocks atter the show- 
ers whieh tell at intervals; and sometimes ther 
were five or six days without any. On these oc- 
casions they were compelled to suck the blood 
of the birds caught, which allayed their thirst 
iin some degree; but they did so very unwilling- 
‘Ty, as they found themselves much disordered by 

It. 

» Among the rocks were eral caves formed 

thy nature, which afforded a shelter trom the wind 

: and rain. Tn one of these eaves they found eitht 

‘human skeletons: in all probability, the remains 

of some poor mariners who had been shipwrecked 

on the iste, and perished for want of food and wa- 

ter. They were side by side, as if they had Jain 

down and died together. This sight deeply affect- 

ed the mate and his companions. Their case was 
similar; and they had every reason to expect, ere 
long, the same end: for many times they Jay down 
at night, with theie tongues swollen, and their 
lips parched with thirst, scarecly hoping to see the 
morning sun, and it is impossible to form any 
idea of their feelings when the morning dawn- 
ed, and they found their prayers had been‘ heard 
and answered by a providential supply of rain. 

In this state they continued till the Sth of April 
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tollowing. On the morning of that day they were’ 
in the woods, as usual searching for food and wa-: 
ter, as well as their weakness permitted, when 
-their attention was aroused by a sound which they 
thought was distant thunder; but looking towards 
the sea, they saw a ship in the offing, which had 
just fired a gun, ‘Their joy at this sight may be 
more easily imagined than described. ‘They im- 
mediately fell on their knees, and thanked God 
for his goodness, in thus sending deliverance when 
least expected; then hastening to the shore, they 
saw a boat coming towards them. As the boat 
could not approach the shore without great dan- 
ger, the mate being a goud swimmer, and strong- 
er than his companions, plunged into the sea, and 
providentially escaped a watery grave, at the mo- 
ment when deliverance was at hand. Tis com- 
panions crawled out further on the rocks, and, by 
the great exertions of the crew were taken into the 
boat, and soon found themselves on board the Sur- 
rey, commanded by Captain Raine, by whom they 
were treated in the kindnest. manuer, and their 
health and strength were speedily restored. 
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NARRATIVE. 


A DEATH BED SCENE, 
{From Reminiscences of a Clergyman. } 

In the life of a pastor pleasures and pains arc 
intermingled in strange degrees. ‘To witness the 
triumphant success of the preached gospel—to 
see the excellency of that gospel exemplified in: 
the blameless lives and peaceful deaths of the 
children of God, is of itself encouragement, suffi- 
cient to sustain a pastor amid multiplied labors. 
and intense trials. But, ah, the reverse! to wit- 
ness the dying struggles of one trom whom hope 
and peace have fled forever, in consequence of a 
steady and wilful rejection of the terms of salva- 
tion—how sad; how sickening to the heart ! 

Miss — was one of those with whom I had in 
pastoral visitations frequently labered, endeavoring 
to convince her of the danger of delay in the great 
concerns of the soul, of the indescribable impor- 
tance of securing in health those religious com- 
forts, which are so often sought in vain in the 
hour of sickness and pain. She would listen with 
respect, but then the dream of lite was so pleas- 
ant to her fancy, she chose rather to indulge it 
than to awake to the sober realities of her condi- 
tion. Arguments, however weighty, persuasions 
however tender, warnings howes er terrific, were 
alike disregarded, or if regarded, soon forgotten. 
The current of life owed smoothly and gaily on: 
nor did the thought seem to enter hee mind that 
it would encounter any thing to disturb the sere- 
nity of its progress, It was not that_ she partici- 
pated to much extent in the amusements and 
follies which lead away the young, :bph there was 
in her ease a deplorable insensibifity to ‘tharhigh 
and urgent claims of religion. Hut the hour of 
reckoning at length came. The uext -yiéit was 
not to Adeline in health and high spidig? but to 
Adeline in sickness and distress, Her parents 
stood by her bed-side in deep solicitude, watch- 
ing the progress of the disease and the restlessness 
of its ee Conviction for sin had now taken 
the placé of unconcern, In the light-of a near 
appreach to eternity, the things of timo seemed 
trifling indeed, What must 1 do to be saved?” ~ 
was now the engrossing question, a Yeu see,” 
said 1,‘ Adeline, in your present situation the 
reason why 1 have been so anxiagns that vou 
would heeome a Christian in health. What which 
once seemed to vou a disagrecable importunity, 
you now perceive did not equal the argeney of 
your ease, Is there not reason for what E have 
snid?? © Oh yes," she replied, “1 have neg- 
lected my souk, Lhave done wrong in deferring 
repentance to this hour?” She however conver- 
sed but little. T thought too, 1 distinguished a 
latent hope of recovery, which served to quict the 
rising agitations of her soul. 1 prayed with her, 
and she seemed to join with some earnestness in 
the prayer, 1 felt that perhaps her work for efer- 
nity would be accomplished ina shoit time, and 
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that whatever Jhad to do for this soul must be 
done quickly and. fully. It was not long before 
her disorder assumed a more threatening ugpect, 
and aa death approached; her fears’ were roused 
to a most affecting height, her eries for merey #ll- 
ed her dying chamber, and that parting breath, 
which might have sung the praises ol redeeming 
love, was still vainly imploring in its last gasp, the 
slighted favor of God! She died without hope. 
Itis therefore no fanciful picture which the preach- 
er or the poet draws, when he warns the living to 
repent, by the terrors of those scenes which have 
hung over the last moments of the dead. 
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NARRATIVE. 
From the Sabbath Schoot Instructer. 


THE STRANGER’S GRAVE. 

On a far off shore—neross the Atlantic—is a 
stranger's grave. The bones which lie moulder- 
ing there, were interred by strangers; strangers 
had watched around the dying bed, and strange 
hands had closed the dim and sunken eye. Away 
from friends and home, a much loved friend clos- 
ed his brief existence, and his retired remains now 
rest unwatered by the tears of mourning relatives, 

George K was the companion of my child- 
hood and youth. Together we played, together 
we studied, together we entered on the more ac- 
tive employments of life. Perhaps I saw as much 
of my little friend George, as any other boy—but 
in all my intercourse with him, IE never knew him 
to tell a falsehood, or speak a profane word. He 
very much disliked the company of the liar, the 
swearer, or the Sabbath breaker. He was ‘al- 
ways obedient to his parents, and seldom received 
a word of reproof from them. His brothers and 
sisters loved him for his mild disposition and even 
temper, and never to my recollection, was he an- 
gry with them. At school, George was regular 
and attentive—his lessons were well recited, and 
his time well improved, While out of school, his 
Icisure hours were generally occupied with “some 
innacent amusement. Ile was peculiarly fond of 
making little boats, and sailing them in the ponds 
that surrounded cur houses—or carrying them 
down to the great sea, and launching them on the 
mighty waters. Hour after hour have Usat with 
him watching the motion of the tide, and the rid- 
ing of the little boats over the rough rolling waves. 
Sometimes we were lucky cnough to find’ the 
boats again atter they had been on the sea for a 
number of hours; but most generally they ‘were 
earricd out into the wide ocean. rye 

George whs not only fond of making and sailing 
little hoats, hut he took much pleasure in flying 
his kite. Frequently on Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoons we would go together on the hill; 
where the wind blew more briskly than in the heart 
of the town—and there hour afler hour watch the 
motion of our kite. There were a great many 
bad boys then, who sought every opportunity in 
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their power to fret and worry 0s; they often tried] 
to cut the string by which our kite was held, 
There will always be such boys, I ‘fear; but we 
should be careful to avoid their company, lest, by 
and by, we get corrupted by their example, and 
become ourselves as bad as they. 

Rending occupied a great deal of George’s 
time. [cannot tell how often we have been to 
the library together, to sclect some interesting 
book, He was not so very fond of those works 
that are untrue, which contain no good moral and 
which no young person ought to read—but histo- 
ries, travels or biographies, were such as were 
imost generally selected. 

But what [like to think most about is, that 
George was a Sabbath School scholar, and at- 
tended the same school with myself. And I con- 
fess,with shame, that, he Joved the Sabbath School 
better than I did. He was seldom absent—sel- 
dom late, and never, 1 think, without his lesson. 
Wid teacher must have loved him well, and es- 
teemed ita privilege to meet such a boy, who 
was always so attentive to his instructions. 

As George grew up to manhood, he became 
quite unwell, and as the doctor si id nothing but | 
a voyage across the Atlantic, could preserve him» 
from an early grave, he was induced to venture | 
on the ocean. He had not been long at his des- 
tined port, before he was attacked with a fever, 
which ended his mortal career, before he had at- 
tained the age of twenty yenrs—But few can 
conceive of the astonishment of his parents and 
friends, when the unwelcome news reached their 
ears. A cold chill crept over me, when the sad 
truth was told me. I could not realise it, And 
jt was some time before 1 could persuade my-! 
self that George K- was indeed no more. I; 
loved him very much—for he was one of those 
persons we always love to think about after they 
are no more.—-Many months passed away ere his 
memory ceased to be the engrossing subject of 
my mind. And even now, after the Might of 
years, his memory is very dear to:me: T can. re- 
member just how he looked—just how he talked. 
Ang it ismy earnest hope that in eternity, we shall. 
together sing the song of redeeming love. %, 
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NARRATIVE. 


From the New-Enetandt Review. 
THE WIFE. 
© You know, dear, I am a spoiled child, I must 
|have my own way this time,” said Mrs. Finlay, 
|n beautiful bride, to her adoring husband. 

Finlay was a young lawyer of fine talents just 
getting into extensive practice; it was necessary 
that he should remnin in the city, but a stronger 
necessity was upon him, his cara-sposa would go 
into the country, to be present at the wedding of 
a friend. 

‘But, dearest, you know I have several impor- 
tant cases upon the docket, which are just about 
to be tried; my clients will be dissatisfied,” said 
Finlay, in that tone of mild entreaty, which should 
find its instant way to a woman’s heart. 

‘‘ N’importe; let them go, you will have some- 
thing besides clients to live upon, you know, one 
of these days.” 

There was much pride, little sense, and a great 
want of feeling in this speech. Mrs, Finlay’s 
expectations all depended upon a kind indulgent 

father, during whose life time they could not be 
realised. Finlay felt it jar upon his heart strings 
and vibrate to the very core, but he excused it, 
or set it aside, ‘She is a beautiful thoughtless 
creature, she cannot be unfeeling.” 

To the country they went. ‘ Well,” thought 
Finlay, ‘I shall have exquisite pleasure, in point- 
ing out to my Caroline, some favorite scenes; 
some striking views, which may have escaped her 
notice, We must sometimes make sacrifices to those 
we lore; leaving town, after all, was a matter of 
little consequence.” 

The boat glided almost with the rapidity of light, 
over the smooth deep Hudson. 

** Come upon deck, Caroline, we are nearing 
the Highlands, never did they look so splendidly,” 

It was the momentary glow of radiant coloring 
which a happy heart gives to nature, that at this 
moment rested so gloriously upon the picturesque 
Highlands, 

“Come, Mrs. F—,” said Finlay, carefully 
wrapping the shawl about the delicate form of his 
beautiful wife. 

“Why George, I should think I had never 
been up the river before in my life,” said Caro- 
line, who was in the midst of an animated discus- 
sion upon the merits of their respective milliners. | 


ProQuest 


|**T have seen the Highlands a thousand times; 
‘all that romantic stuffis out of fashion; quite outre; 
(nobody talks of ‘‘the beauties of nature” now, 
but boarding school misses.” 

Thus repulsed, Finlay left her, and took his 
seat upon the deck with a sigh, 

‘* Out of fashion,” thought he, and his noble 
| forehead was wrinkled with frowns, his proud lip 
feurled, and a momentary flash illumined his dark 
‘eyes with unwonted fire. ‘‘Out of fashion! 
‘These towering, frowning palisadoes, this dark 
river, yonder rising moon!”? He fell into a rev- 
‘erie, long and deep, for now he could not enjoy 
these things, alone, At the end of it, all the 
world’s consoler Hope, whispered kindly! \ she 
certainly has sensibility, her mind is plastic, I can 
mould it into any form, and make it a complete 
reflection of my own,” ° 

Conjugal affection is a delicate plant.—The 
first rude shake sometimes scatters its fair leaves 
to the four winds of heaven. Ifbut one leaf be 
torn away, all the others are loosened. In poor 
Finlay’s case, they followed one by one in rapid 
succession. 

A few weeks in the country entirely dispelled 
the illusion which love had thrown around his 
idol—the celestial halo, which was only a hallu- 
cination of his own imagination, had departed for- 
ever. He hnd married a beautiful weak woman, 
with whom his refined mind could hold no com- 
munion. 

Finlay returned to town an altered man. His 
high ambition had been sanctified in his own esti- 
| mation, because it was not entirely a selfish feeling. 
In all his visions of success, his honors were to 
be laid at the feet of his Caroline. 

He entered again upon his laborious employ- 
ment; he was for a time entirely devoted to busi- 
ness, and lost all care and reflection in the close 
‘attention which he gaye to his professional duties. 
But soon, he needed relaxation; some place to 
which he could resort, to spend a few hours in 
pleasure. Home did not afford it. The spoiled, 
heartless Caroline was engaged in an endless 
round of fashionable amusements: When at home, 
she was weary, vapid, peevish. She needed the 
excitement and admiration of a crowd to give her. 
animation, It was not worth hile to exert her-. 
selfto please one, and he only her husband. 

Thus driven from that home, which should 
have been the haven of rest and peace, Finlay 
fled to the society of the gay, dissipated young 
men. 

Soon, his office and law books were forsa- 
ken, His clients’ frequent knocks were wnan- 
swered; they became less and less frequent, and 
at length ceased entirely. They had lost their 
advocate, their counseller. He had rendered him- 
self unworthy of their confidence. ‘The highly 
gifted, ambitiow: Finlay had become a drunkard. 

After a few years, Caroline returned to her 
father’s house, because her husband was no long- 
er able to support her; she returned a faded, dis- 
appointed, wretched woman. ‘The viper sting of 
conscience, told her, that she had brought all her 
misery upon herself. 

Why will not woman learn her own happiness? 
Can one whose every thought before marriage 
is selfishness, can she ever sacrifice her own in- 
terest and pleasure to the will of another? Yet, 
submission, a dignified, affectionate, submission 
on her part, will alone insure domestic comfort, 
Pride lifts herself in opposition to this doctrine, 
crying out “equal rights.” But down with the 
rebellious spirit; her suggestions amounts to this: > 

“ Better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heaven.'? 
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» Woman, too must be man’s intellectual compan- 
ion. Without this, domestic ‘life becomes so dull, 
so insipid, that to a min of refined taste and culti- 
vated understanding it is intolerable, 

The weak idolatry ofa fool is valueless and 
disgusting to a man of’ sense; but the affection 
of a high-minded, virtuous woman, is a discrimi- 
nating intelligent, deep affection, which it is an 
honor to gain, and a pleasure to cheri 
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NARRATIVE, 


From Réminiacences of a Clertyman. 
THE FIRST FAMILY PRAYER. 

F have a word of encouragement to say to pious 
wives of unbelieving husbands. 
ure to be acquainted with aman of respectability in 
society, who may be considered in his conversion 
as having been emphatically given to the prayers 
of God’s people. He had lived forty years with- 
out God in the world—had become the father of 
a family of children, to whom the mother only in 
that house had set the example of piety. I 
believe her to be a praying woman, fer hus- 
bund was not a dissipated man, in the usual sense 
of the term, though a free liver. He had wasted 
many precious hours and spent much moncy in 
gay and jovial company, but being ardently at- 
tached to the partner of his affections, submitted 
without complaint to the natural restraints impos- 
ed by his connection with a pious woman. She 
even prescribed to him the hour of the evening 
when he mnst alivays return from his visits, to 
the circle of home. If he chanced to be near 
‘everstepping the appointed time, he would has- 
ten his pace homeward in order to spare the feel- 
ings of his wife, or to escape the expected rebuke 


Ihave the pleas- 


; ProQuest 


with him privately and pointedly on the concerns 
of his soul. This was done in a plain and affec- 
tionate manner. At the second conversation, 
which occurred on the third day after the first, ! 
he was found to be under deep and solemn con- 
victions of sin, The stout-hearted man wept like 
a child, at the remembrance of his sins. We al- 
most doubted what our cyes saw! But the work ; 
was genuine, and within one week, he was added 
to the little joyful praying circle, himselt’ pleading 
with all the fervor of a young convert and the 
freedom of a soul emancipated by the Lord Jesus. 

Among the little sins which he gave up, was 
that of drinking a glass of ardent spirits with wa-, 
ter, once a day at dinner. Not having been! 
much enlightened at the time on the subject of, 
temperance, none of the reasons presented to him 
for total abstinence, struck his mind with so much 
force as this—the necessity of exhibiting 2 good 
example to his children. ‘The continuance of the 
practice he did not fear would ruin him, or even 
lead him astray; but it might destroy his children. 
He therefore renounced it. 

Every experienced pastor knows the thrilling 
interest which is diffused over the scene of the 
fivst opening of family worship in a house where 
the voice of prover has been silent through the | 
lapse of years. iNo supposable occurrence can 
produce deeper sensations through a whole family. 
A. long neglected duty, a duty never performed, | 
and therefore new and strange, must now be com-- 
menced. The members are looking up to the 
heud for the example. _They perhaps wonder how 
it will.be performed. On fis birth-day, having ac- 
complished forty years, my friend, after many se- 
vere struggles, called his family together early 
in the morning, took the large family Bible from 
the shelf (unaccustomed thus to be used), and 
read 2 chapter with a tremulous voice. A deep 
silence preyailed,. He could go no further, The 
family were dismissed—the worship of the morning 
being in form but half accomplished. The spirit 
was Willing; but ah! the trial—the fear—the weak- 
ness of nerve in such awful service as that of God! 
The desires of the soul were too strong and agi- 
tating for the flesh, But must a young soldier 
yield to the temptations of the flesh? 

Am La soldier of the cross, 

A follower of the Lamb; 

And shall I fear to own bls cause, 

Or blush to speak his name? 

Perhaps he had not raised his trust sufficiently 
high. He determined, therefore, in the strength 
of God te renew the attempt. But in thie second 
effort also, his heart failed him, and he requested 
his wife to lead the devotions of the family. Pray- 
er with her was an accustomed business. The 
scence Was too refreshing not to fill her with joy 
and confidence. She Jed the devotions of the 
family in « strain of fervency and affectionate 
earnestness that melted every heart and suffused 
every eye, Precious tears! They were the li- 
hatory offering of thanksgiving to the grace of 
God, which had brought salvation to the house. 
Asolemn awe pervaded the hearts of all. The 
husband and the father gathered courage and re- 
solution from what he had witnessed, and the 











from one whom ho knew loved him above all oth- ay being broken, which for nearly twenty years 
ers on the face of the earth, With a somewhat had heen hedged up, on the next morning he 
irascible temper there were mingled many gener- commenced the devotional services of the family, 
ous traits of character, and a disposition bencvo- discharged them with much freedom and unction, 
lent andtractable, It needed but asuperficial ob- and for years has continued in that good way to 
servation to ascertain with a reasonable degree Which no husband—-no father should be a stran- 
of probability, that if his mind could be turned get. He united witli the church, and still: main- 
to the impression of a holy influence, that im- tains a credible profession of the Gospel. Since 
pression would be strong and enthusinstic; that then nearly all his children have obtained hope in 
if he shoald become the subject of religious con- the mercy of God, and ] will only ask in conclu- 
victions, they would be likely to take a deep Sion, who can deny the efficacy of prayer? 
hold of his soul, and that ifhe should become a 
ce he would be a Christian with all his 

earl, 

Believing that God hears and answers prayer, | 
three Christian friends agreed to pray for his im- 
niediate conversion, both socially and apart, And 
that they might have something to pray for, it was 
determined that one of them should converse 
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NARRATIVE. 
{From Reminiscences of a Clergyman, published in the New York 
* Observer.] 
A RECLAIMED PRODIGAL, 


Sitting one morning in my parlor, a Imnock was 
heard at the door, and presently two gentlemen 
af my acquaintance entered, and having passed 
the usual salutations, sat down with an un- 
usual solemnity of air and manner. The elder of 
the tavo broke the intervening silence by remark- 
ing, “ Mr. **#*, I have brought you my young 
friend for counsel and advice, ¢ is anxious 
about hia soul.” I looked upon F#*#*, for thug 
I shall call him, with mingled surprise and aston- 
isiment, In common with the inhabitants of the 
place, Ihad regarded him as a ruined youth, being 
undeniably known to be addicted to vice and dis- 
sipation not only in their convivial, but their most 
disgusting forms, } 

F. was the life of every gay cirele. He could 
drink deep of the inebriating cup. He could play 
deoply at the gaming table. Not content with 
the ordinary forms of wickedness, he was inge- 
nious in devising modes of blasphemy and sin, at 
which most young men would shudder, Once 
indeed, some years before, J had conversed with 
him when under the convictions of the Spirit, but 
he had shaken them off and returned with increa- 
sed avidity to his course of transgression, In 
vain had his pious friends pleaded with him not to 
disgrace them and destroy himself, His love for 
sin devoured every tender affection. 

Happening one night to be requested by his 
sister to accompany her to areligious meeting, he 
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threw out some blunt and reckless remarks about 
the preacher, but said out of politeness to her he 
would go with. her as far as the door of the 
chureh, Accordingly, he accompanied her to the 
church, and haying arrived within sound of the 
singing, he felt himselfstrangely inclined to go in. 
No particular change was observed in his deport- 
ment, until, after the preacher had taken his text, 
his countenance assumed a more serious aspect, 
and this, it was soon ascertained, was not feigned. 
An arrow, sped trom the bow of the Spirit, had 
pierced the young man’sheart! How tremendous 
the fall of such an one from the height of human 
pride! He went to the house of God, a determined 
despiser of religion, He returned to his home with 
a mountain load of guilt and grief on his heart. 
It wasin this state I saw him. ‘Do you feel your-- 
self to bea sinner?” Jasked him. ‘Oh, yes,” 
he replied, with an utterance choked by the 
struggling emotions of his soul. ‘ How does, 
your past life now scemto you?”  ‘* Dreadful, 
dreadful,” was his answer. And he wept as if 
the door of mercy had been shut on him forever. 
After some further conversation, we knelt before 
God, and my Christian friend and myself succes- 
sively prayed, It was onc of those moments in the 
life and experience of a minister, which make him 
sensible how awful is his calling—which bring! 
him so near to God as to fill him with fear and, 
trembling, lest the course of his instructions should 
interfere with the dealings of the Holy Spirit. 
When ny friend and I rose from our knees, F**** 
whose groans had formed a melancholy accompa- 
niment to the voice of prayer, remained in the 
posture to which he had sunk at the commence- 
ment of our supplications. At length with a sol- 
emn reluctance he arose from his Imnees, his ro- 
bust manly form trembling with agitation—his 
cyes overflowing with tears and his whole aspect 
and manner bespeaking the dreadful conflict | 
within, 

He retired with his friend from the house, and 
the next time I saw him, what a change! He met 
me with a placid smile, indicative of the peace that 
reigned inhis soul. He had experienced the par- 
doning mercy of God, and hastened in every prac- 
ticable and appropriate way to testify his love to the 
Saviour who had delivered him from so great a 
death, At the proper time he joined the church 
of Christ by a public profession of religion, to the 
joy of his friends and minister, and the won- 
der of his unreclaimed associates. 

These facts which fell under my immediate ob- 
servation, should teach us: 1, never to despair 
of the salvation of the most hardened sinner, 2. 
They should incite Christians to pray without 
ceasing for the most apparently hopeless subjects. 
Much prayer had been offered for this young 
man. 3. They magnify the grace of God. 
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NARRATIVE. 


From the Philadelphia Recarder.- 


THE PEART OF GREAT PRICE, 


“There ate those, to whom a senze of religion has come in storm 
and tempest; there are those whom ft has summoned amid scenes 
of revelry and fdle vanity; there are thoge, too, who-have heard its 
+ stil] atdall voice,’ amid rural lelaure and placid contentment... But 
Pertiaps the knowledge which cnugeth not to err, is most frequently 
impressed on the mind during seasons of aftlictlon; and tears ari 
the softened showers, which cauge the seed. of heaven to spring and 
take root In the huinan breast.!"—Scorr. 


A striking illustration of the truth of the senti- 
ment here expressed, hy the great master of the 
human heart and character, whose words have 
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heen, quoted, came. under my own observation 4 
the case of an interesting foreigner, with whom I 
became acquainted during a visit to my native, 
town, on the sea-coast, not many years since. | 
The circumstances attonding her, were somewhat 
novel, and to those who were personally witnesses 
of them, deeply affecting. Isabel Collinson, for 
such was the name under which she was known, 
was the daughter of a noble Spanish family, of 
great wealth and distinction in her native jand, 
and she had been educated with all the care, 
watchfulness, and attention, which females of her 
rank and country usually receive, Jer mother 
was on English lady, highly accomplished in 
mind and inanners, but like the family with which 
she had connected herself by marriage, a bigoted 
Roman Catholic, and thus while she sought to 
give her daughter every personal and mental ad- 
yantage, and to imbue her mind with all the 
knowledge deemed necessary for her sex and sta- 
tion, that ‘ knowledge which causeth not to err,” 
was still a stranger to her heart. She was, in- 
deed, most zealously educated in that system of 
faith professed by her ancestors, and taught both 
by precept and example, the most implicit reliance 
on the infallibility of their church, in snatters of 
doctrine and discipline, while every attempt to 
exercise her own judgment, was strictly prohibited 
by the priests, fur whom she was enjoined to feel 
the most unbounded reverence. It will not, there- 
fore, appear wonderful, that Isabel, warm and 
sanguine in her natural temperament, keenly alive 
to impressions from outward and sensible objects, 
should soon become strongly attached to a relig- 
ion, to which every motive conspired to bind her; 
areligion addressed chiefly to the senses, and 
‘which is so prone to delude and fascinate the 
young, ardent and inexperienced. She loved be- 
side the sublime and beautiful, whether in nature 
or art, and possessed an exquisite taste for music, 
which had been highly cultivated, and emotions 
from these causes were precisely such, as all the 
exercises of her religion were calculated to call 
forth aod strengthen, She has often described 
ito me, the feelings of awe and delight, with which 
she entered the vast cathedral, where her family 
usually worshipped, The vast gothic arches, the 
solemn light. the wenial air af maiesty. all insnir- 
ed the most lofty ideas of the Being to whom the 
temple wus dedicated, while the thrilling notes of 
the organ, the swell of united voices, and the 
concord, as it seemed, of united hearts, in prayer 
to God, filled the soul with rapture, and aided by 
the effect of a most touching picture of the cruci- 
fixion which hung over the altar, transported it 
almost, for the time, to eternity, from earth to 
heaven. When Isabel was about eighteen, she 
first met with Capt. Collinson, while on a visit at 
the house of an eminent merchant, to whom he 
had letters of introduction, and who was likewise 
an old friend of: her father’s. Like most females 
of her age and country, she had been brought up 
in great retirement, and had lived much secluded 
from the society ofthe other sex. Her introdue- 
jtion to a young and handsome foreigner, was 
therefore a rare occurrence in her quiet and mo- 
notonous. life, and was calculated to awaken feel- 
ings hitherto unknown in her inexperienced heart. 
His person was fine, his manners insinuating and 
specious, and in his knowledge of the heart, and 
his power to deceive it, he was inferior to none, 
She was destitute of those religious principles 
which should have regulated ler conduct, and 
taught her, her duty to God, her parents and her- 
sell: no wonder, then, that she became an easy 
prey : that she listened to, and acquiesced in his 
protestations and promises; and having found 
means to bribe the governess, who was entrusted 
chiefly with the care of her person, and to clude 





the vigilance of parents and domestics, she esca-, 


ped with him on board his vessel, where they 
were hastily united by an English. chaplain, acci- 
dentally in port, who had been engaged for that 
purpose. Ter fate may easily he conceived. 








During the voyage to America, the novelty of 
her situation, the grandeur and sublimity of the 


objects around and above her,her attachment to her 
husband, and the indignation she felt at the suppos- 
ed cruelty and opposition of her parents, conspired : 
to occupy her thoughts and lull her conscience 
asleep. Butsoon the vision dissolved. She received 
the death-blow of her happiness, and the curse of 
her disobedience, in the slackening attention ofher 
husband, who, disappointed in his hopes of wealth, 
which had probably been his strongest induce- 
ment to the connexion, soon unfolded his real 
churacter to view, and began to treat her with 
coldness and neglect. At the end of a year, he 
left her, under the pretence of pursuing another 
yoyage—the sum of money which she had been 
able to secrete about her person, at the time of 
her departure from Spain, had long been exhaus- } 
ted. She was left destitute—a mother—in a 
state of impaired health and spirits, wanting even 
the means of existence, in a lodging inS—. One of 
the most beautiful and distinguishing features in 
the religion of the gospel is its sympathy with humaz 
sullering, ‘The person with whom Isabel board. 
ed was a poor widow; but she was truly pious; 
and her benevolent heart glowed with pity, for the 
beautiful, but broken-hearted young creature, 
now cast wholly upon her charity and that of the 
world, She derived her own support’ entirels 
from taking boarders, and as Collinson had de 
parted without discharging the considerable debi 
he had there incurred, she was unable, of berself 
to do any thing for the helpless wanderer, bu 
‘she exerted herself so effectually among a fer 
benevolent and wealthy ladies, that the penay- 
less, friendless stranger, was soon supplied withf 
‘all the comforts her sick and destitute condition 
idemanded. = It was at this crisis, that Isabel 
became sensible of that void in her heart, which 
nothing earthly could fill, lt was in vain thaf 
she had recourse to the faith in which she hed 
been educated; that she went through the uge- 
jlexs round of ceremonies und observances pre- 
scribed by the Romish Church; she felt thei 
einptiness, and want of power to sustain ani 
‘comfort the soul, in its greatest need. The 
; World had no longer any charms for her; the 
pust presented only the bitterest recollections. 
‘and the future was enveloped in uncertainty ant 
gluom. She felt herselfa sinner, but she wa 
ignorant of the way of peace, and reconciliation 
With God. About this period, her good land. 
‘lady, compassionating the unhappy state of he 
| unfortunate lodger, placed a Bible in her hands: 
she seized it with avidity, and studied its sacred 
|pages with fervent prayer to God, for His bless 
ing, Nor wasit long withheld: the handod 
the Most High so touched her heart, by 
the agency of his Spirit, that it cannot be doubt 
ed that her tears of contrition are registered ix 
heaven. For some months, it was my privilege 
to watch her through the stages of an unremit 
ting penitence. As her bodily health declined, 
her humility and sorrow for sin inereased—hu 
faith and hope in the Redeemer strengthened. 
The doubts and fears which had at first obscured 
[her prospects of heaven, gradually vanished, and 
gave place to a blessed peace and joy. She 
spoke avith a holy confidence of her forgiveness 
nd delighted to dwell on those texts of Scripture. 
‘which speak of the sufferings and atonement of 
ithe Son of God. ‘ fe has borne our serrows— 
iby his stripes we are healed.”? Such was the 
favorite language of her heart and lips: and # 
her body languished, the soul seemed daily to be 
shaking offits incumbrances. Her disorder had bil 
little impaired her beauty, for consumption hed 
given its delusive bloom to her: cheek, and het 
eyes had that artificial light and brillianey which 
often visits them before they are ta elose for 
ever, Her whole appearance had such unearthly 
heauty, that [could almost have thought it thet 
incorruptible body which. isto be the soul’s last 
covering, The thought of her child called the’ 
Just tear to her eye, and occasioned the last 
earthly regret at her heart—but the struggle was 
soon oyer, for she could commit it without re 
serve to the care of Him, who has said, that ‘of 
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auch ig the kingdom of heaven.” I was with her, 

in her dying hour, and witnessed the power of 
her new faith, to sustain her at that trying period. | 
Phe word of God rested on her pillow—it opened | 
of itself at the place, where the history of anoth- 

er penitent ig written. She pointed with her 

finger to the passage, as she attempted to artieu- 

late. las He not said, ‘thy sins are forgiven.” 

«Blessed Jesus, wilt thou not forgive mine also?”” 

Her lips closed upon the words. But her eyes 

remained raised to heaven, expressing even in 

death, that holy confidence, hope and joy, which 

shed their blessed influence over the last days of 
this departing Christian. G. 
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NARRATIVE. 


From the Shepherdeas. 
THE UNCERTAINTY OF LIFE. 


In the village of ——, resided a poor, but re- 
spectable family, by the name of L——. Although 
they were not religious, yet in one sense, they were 
thought to be so; that is, they were very punctual 
at church, and were particular as to the manner in 
which they spent the Sabbath; and endeavored to 
instil into the minds of their childern, such thoughts 
and desires as should contribate to their happiness 
in this world, and in the next. They were bless- 
ed with a large family of children, consisting of 
four sons, and five daughters, in which were blen- 
ded health, beauty, and activity. The boys were 
very studious, and in a short time acquired an ed- 
ucation. ‘She girls too, had imbibed the same 
ambitious propensity, and were thought to excell 
many of their seniors at school, particularly M——, 
the principal subject of this brief sketch. 

M—— L——, as born in the town of ~—, in 
the year 1804. With a mind full of vigor and 
susceplible of rapid progression, she at ence at- 
tained the title of a good scholar. Nor was the 
beauty of her person in the least retarded by this 
progression in mental accomplishments. But as 
she progressed in mind, so also did the comeli- 
ness of her person unfold itself. Fair, beautifully 
proportioned, beyond even many of her sex,’ she 
advanced on silently and rapidly towards perfec- 
tion. Her complexton had the brightness and 
bloom of northern beauty. Her auburn tressess 
waved majestically over her ‘fair temples, and her 
eyes, blue and lucid as the sapphire, beamed full 
of animation and tenderness. Her cheeks were 
like marble beautifully interspeised with vermillion. 
With talenss uncommonly bright and flattering, 
and a form and mind, whith fancy never excelled 
even in her brightest dreams, did she enter upon 
the stage of life. Friends every day crowded 
around her, and thought themselves happy in 
gaining a place in the circle of her associates. It is 
not surprising then, that we should often find some 
of the other sex at her side; for many pronounced 
ter lovely. Yet there was one’ who thought her 
more tlian lovely. This friend, whose name was 
S— H—, was the early companion of her rural 
walks and sports, He was of a manly appearance, 
about a year her elder, with a noble brow and ra- 
ven locks, which gave him a dignified aspect. 

These two personages were possessed of yery 
amiable dispositions, and were equally, respected 
and beloved. It was the common talk of the 
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neighborhood, (16 use the country phrase) surely if: 
nature ever intended two for each other, they are 
S—— and M——. Soon ‘ulter M—— hdd attains 
ed her fifleenth year, a revival of religion com- 
menced in that place, in which many were brought 
to bow at the standard of Christ. ‘The parents of 
M-—-- were hopeful subjects of grace, and united 
themselves with the people of God, in an everlast- 
ing covenant never to be forgotten, By many, 
M-~-— was thought to be a fit candidate for the 
church, and was advised, nay even urged to dedi- 
cate herself with her parents to God.—But this she 
declined in a modest, though resolute manner, Al- 
though she thought ita duty incumbent on all who 
called themselves Christians, yet, such a view had 
she of the solemnities of the dedication, that she 
thought herself incapable for the performance of 
so solemn an act. All that had any acquaintance 
with her, thought her a most sincere and humble 
Christian. S——, at the same time shared in the 
revival and joined the church, 

Not long after this, S——— left his native place 
for the city of New Haven, where he intended 
learning a trade. He commenced, and things 
went on prosperously with him, until about two 
vears had elapsed, when he was taken suddeniy 
ill with the typhas fever, and continued very low 
for several weeks, until at length the physician 
pronounced hiin ina fair way of recovery. —Noth- 
ing seemed to prevent the immediate recovery of 
his health, strength, cheerfulness, and activity. 
Often would the fairy vision of M—— dance be- 
fore his mind, and with it the future pleasure and 
happiness he anticipated with the beloved object 
of his affections. Hope beat high in his breast, and 

Fancy filled his cup 
With flowers 10 overflowing. 

She, too, indulged the idea, that they were to be’ 
happy. And could they have louked through the 
vista of futurity, and traced the short journey of 
their life, methinks they would doubt the reality 
of the vision. But they did not indulge the idea 
long. A messenger soon afier arrived with the 
sad intelligence that S—— H—— was no more, 
He was taken down again, and the physician came 
too late! ‘The soul of the amiable, the philan- 
thropic, the beloved S—— was gone. 

‘This sudden death burst like a thunderbolt up- 
on the soul of the lovely M——. She sunk tot-| 
tering into’ a chair, A light flush averspread her: 
cheek, which was soon succeeded by an ashy pale-| 
ness, She tried to speak, but her tongue refused | 
utterance, and she remained insensible to all 
around her, Alas! dear youth, all thy joys seem 
atanend. ‘he soul of him thou lovest is gone; 
but he died triumphantly.—He was willing and 
ready to depart. M—— at Jast revived, but not to 
her usual sprightliness and mirth. She ever after 
wore the same mournful countenance which seem- 
ad to command pity and Jove. And think you, 
fair reader, that she was deserted by her friends? 
No: frequent and often were her friends and as- 
acciatea calling upon her, and inviting her to ac- 
company and partake with them in their amuse- 
ments. Butno; her gentle spirit partook not of 
auch trifling. All her hopes were blasted, and all 
the conjurings of fancy’s future perished with them. 
She saw nothing in this world worth living for, 
and all her desires were to be prepared for a 
speedy departure. And they were granted. Ina 
short time she was taken ill, and laid upon her 
bed, from which she never rose. When any one 
apoke to her respecting her recovery, she turned 
her head mournfully from them, as much as 
to say, she did not wish it. And ia less than three 
monilis from the death of S~— H--—, the pure 
spirit of the lovely M—— L—— was resting in 
paradise. Manion. 
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NARRATIVE. 


VALENTINE DUVAL, 

| Founded on facts related in his Memoirs, written by himaelf, 

Valentine Duval, born in 1685, was the son of 
@ poor laborer in the province of Champagne, in 
France. [lis father died when he was about ten 
years old, leaving his widow with a large family of 
children, and without a single cent to buy them 
food, or clothing. ‘This poor woman ‘was reduced 
to-such extremity of misety, when she looked upon 
her starving and ragged family, that she sometimes 
burst into tears, and prayed to God they might all 
die. and be at rest. But the sufferings and nriva- 
tions, which would have discouraged some boys, 
seemed to give additional energy ‘to Valentine 
Duval. His mind was always active; from his 
earliest childhood he was never known to neglect 
any chance for improvement. LHe had no one to 
teach him; but before he was twelve years old, 
he had, by some means or other, learhed to read 
tolerably well, At that age, a poor neighbor 
agreed to give him a trifling compensation for 
watching his turkeys, Valentine performed his 
task faithfully ; bat his busy mind ted him inte 
mischief. Having heard people say that anything 
colored'red made these creatures very furious, he 
was anxious to ascertain whether it were a fact. 
For this purpose he tied a bright scarlet rag fast 
tound the neck of a large turkey. The creature 
was at firat in a grent rage; then he seemed to be 
terrified ; after a while he took wing, and contin- 
ved flying round and round, until he fell down 
dead with excessive fatigue. His master thinking 
the boy did it merely froma love of mischief, drove 
him from the house, and told him never to appear 
there again. Although Valentine did very wrong, 
he did not do it with any wicked intentions. He 
did not mean to hurt the bird, or to injure his 
taster’s property; he always wanted to find out 
the-truth of every thing; and inthis case he grati- 
fied his-curiosity without reflecting what would: be 
the consequences. 

Valentine could not succeed in finding any other 


‘could for him, 
_give will make my little readers thankful that they 


employment; and being very -unwilling to con- 
tinue an expense to his.poor mother, he went off 
to seek ‘hig fortune, 3 

He wandered about some time, without finding 
anything to do; and very often he sat down to rest 
him by the way-side, discouraged and almost heart- 
broken. : 

One day-he was seized with auch a violent pain 
in his head, that it seemed to him as if thera was 
a-fire ia his brain. In this state, he knocked at a 
poor peasant’s door, and beggad.to Wave a warm 
place to-lie down, because he wos very ill. The 
family took pity on him, and prepared a comfort- 
able heap of atraw, in the barn where the sheep 
were kept. ‘The warmth of. the barn, and the 
breath of the peaceful animals around him gradu- 
ally cured -the stiffness. of his limbs, which -had 
been occasioned by-extreme cold; but the pain in 
his head. grew worse and worse. When the far- 
mer entered the barn in the morning, he found his 
face swollen, his eyes inflamed, and his body cov- 
ered with smailpox eruptions, The old man . 
told him that he must die, if he staid there; for 
he could not always obtain a crust of bread for his 
own family to eat, and he. could not aupport.a 
stranger through a long and dangerous illuess ; 
but when he perceived the poor boy was unable to 
speak, of move, he took compassion an him, and 
told him, in a kind tone, that he would do all he 
7 hape the account I ain gaing ito 


havo the comforts of life, and kind mothers to. pro- 
vide for them when they are sick, ‘The farmer 
was much too poor to employ a physician, especially 
as-the only one he knew lived at a very great dis. 
tance. He had heard'that in such cases it was 
good to produce perspiration, if possible; but he 
had no blankets, and could not find clothes enough 
to protect himself and family from the rigors of 
winter. There were two iarge heaps of manure 
in the. barn, boxed up with boards at the sides. 
The old maa removed -one of these piles, and 


strawed the bottom with clean oat-straw; he then 


undressed Valentine, -and wrapped him sin some 
clean rags be had brought ftom the house; he laid 
him in the box where the manure had been, and 
covered him with-fine straw; after he had done 
this, he heaped the ‘manure upon -him, ull he was 
literally buried excepting his face. “He then knelt 
down beside him, and fervently prayed, that the 
rude means he had-used for his-recovery might be 
bleat—and they were blest. The heat of the ma- 
gure dbrought-on a profuse perspiration ; the ra- 
ging fever abated ; and the disease left him. He 
remained many days buried,in-the manner E have 
described ; during whioh time, his only nourishment 
waa a little hot-water seasoned with salt, The far. 
mer brought it to him twice a day ina covered cup; 
and Valentine kept it (rom freazing, by putting it 
under the straw and manure, which covered him. 
When he grew a Jittle stronger, and his appetite 
craved more solid food, the poor.peasant gare hin 
such as he had—a.-crust of bread, sometimes fro- 
zen so hard, that-ha was obliged to break it witha 
hatchat, and a cup of cold water, Even this hard 
farewas nore than the peasant could afford to give; 
so as s0on as Valentina was able to be removed, 
hetook him out fromthe heap in which he had 
lain buried nearly-threo weeks, and wrapping him 
in some ragged woollen garmants, and  faw wisps 
of hay, he placed bim-on a jucknas, and ted him to 
the house of the parish priest. Being too weak to ait, 
one of the family walked boside him to hold. him 
on. When be arrived, ho. was half frozen to death; 
and it was thought he never, would recover (he use 
ofhistimbs. This probably would have heen the 
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. Ag 7 
case, had he vefjtured “near, the: ‘fire, at first; but 
they took the precdution ‘to rub him ‘thoroughly in 
snow, and then place him ina warm bed, Under 
the hospitable care: of the good priest, he recover- 
ed his health and strength (na few weeks, 

As soon as he was able to work, he bade fare- 
well to his benefactor. 
dering, he now and then obtained com(artable foad 


in return for tending sheep, S&c.; but France be- 


ing engaged in expensive wars, was then almoat 


desolated with famine; and poor Valentine coald | 


not find any permanent employment. He then 
came to a cave, occupied by a hermit, who called 
himself brother Palemnon, Here he was kindly re- 
ceived, and did the utmost to show his gratitude, 
by assisting the hermit about his garden, and his 
dwelling.: ‘fhe old man liked him, and took a 
good deal of pains to instruct him in reading; but 
having promised ta employ another lad, he was 
obliged to tell Valentine, that he must seek anoth- 
er place, For this purpose, he gave him a letter 
of introduction to four hermits, who resided at a 
distance from his retreat, about a mile and a half 
from Luneville. ‘These lour brethren received him 
affectionately, and employed -him to take care of 
their six cows, and cultivate the garden in which 
“ they raised vegetables for themselves and the poor. 
Duval, in his Memoirs, speaks very warmly of the 
piety and benevolence of these solitary men. One 
of them, with a weak and trembling hand, taught 
him to write: a benefit which he never forgot. 

Being unwilling ta trouble his aged instructer ton 
much, he used to place broken pieces of window- 
glssg over his copy, aud trace the Jetlera on the 
glass with © pin. 

Tu this peaceful retreat, he fennd an almanac and 
a small arithmetic; both 6f which he considered 
invaluable treasttres, {Te read inthe almanac that, 
on ceriain days of the year, the sun entered the 
signs of the zodiac, such as the Ram, the Bull, the 
Lion, &c, In the simplicity of his ignorance, he 
thought there were clusters of stars exactly in the 
shape of the animals mentioned. Fall of this idea, 
he selected the highest oak in the neighboring for- 
est, interlaced the topmost boughs, and fastened an 
old basket, turned bottom upwards, to form a seat. 
Here he seated himself night after aight, in hopes 
of seeing a cluster of stars in the shape ofa lion. 
T know not how long he might have continued his 
patient witch, if the hermits had not sent him to 
Luneville, ata time whena great fair was held in 
the village. At this fair, he, for the-first time, saw 

~ asmall map of the world, and a map of the heavens. 
He had nearly a‘dollar in money, which his friends 

“had given him; ‘and wever was any mortal so 

“happy as he; when hé found this sum would en- 

‘able him ‘te buy the: two maps. Hie first ob- 
ject was to ascertain which was the polar star in 
the heavens; for this point once gained, he 

’ knew he could trace ‘all: the constellations by the 

> assistance’ of his'map. One of the hermits had 
a mariners compass, which he very gladly loaned 
to the young astronomer, 

By means’ of -the ‘compass, he ascertnined in 

’ what quarter of the heavens tolook for the Pole-| 
‘star; but he did not know how high it was ahove! 
the horizon, atid he had no means of conjectur- | 
ing which stir it might be.’ In order to ascertain) 
this, he returned to his [favorite seat in the top of the! 
oak-tree, and having singled out a star, he notched | 
the twig that came in adirect line with it, ‘The! 
Pole-star never mores from its place,” thought| 
he; “and if this star continue week after week | 
in a direct line with this notch, I shall think 1) 
have found the right one.” This scheme did| 
not succeed: the star moved. Te tried anoth-/ 
ec star, and succeeded no better. He then made 
himself a sort of telescope, by-stripping the bark 
from the bough of an elder, and sewing it together | 
in ite original form. By means of this rude in- 
strument, he found the Pole-star, and was soon able 
to trace the principal constellations. 

Geography was his next passion ; butin this as 
in astronomy, the poor fellow. had every thing to 
discourage him, He had no teachers, and he 
could procure no books, The black and white 
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Tn the course of his wan-! 


| marks’ on, tho equator, and around the meridian, 
| woubled him exceedingly. He could not conjec¢ 
jture what they were. At first, he thought they 
jmarked the miles; but one of the hermits soon 
convinced him to the contrary, by telling him chat 
he had walked more miles than that himself, 
though he had never been one quarter part round 
the globe. Duval says, * No one can imagine how 
the want of books tormented me at this time, I 
would have toiled months for a single volume,” 

Prompted by this eager desire for knowledge, he 
'spentall his leisure moments in hunting squirrels 

and pole-cats, in order to sell their fur to obtain 
‘books. By this means he gradually obtained quite 
‘a fittle library; and as prosperity always comes to 
the indusirious and persevering, it came at last to 
Valentino Duval, An English nobleman lost a 
very valuable geal, which Valentine found, and re- 
turned to him, The bright Iooks and intelligent 
‘remarks of the lad attracted the gentleman's atten- 
Mon; he drew him inte conversation, and he was 
‘so much surprised and pleased with his enthusiastic 
love of learning, that he gave him nearly a han- 
:dred volumes, 

One day, as Valentine was sitting under a tree, itt 
his coarse frock and wooden shoes, withthe hermit's 

cows grazing around him, he was suddenly accost- 
ed by an elegant looking man, who asked him 
what he was doing, “ [am studying geography,” 
replied Valentine, The gentleman, surprised to 
lfind such a poor boy so employed, asked him why 
he was measuring the map so busily. “1 wish to 
find how far it is ta Quebec,” said Duval; * for I 
[have heard there is a college there, and I mean to 
go, ag soon as I can carn money-enough.” The 
gentleman smiled, and told him there were better 
universities nvarer hame; and asked him how he 
should like to go. Finding the boy's whole soul 
was engaged in the project of obtaining an cduca- 
tion, the gentleman told him that he was the Prince 
of Lorraine, and he would pay his expenses at 
|college, The carriage came up in a few minutes, 
and his new friend departed, leaving him almost 
lcrazy with jay. The Prince kept his word; and 
finding Valentine was indeed a remarkable young 
man, and that he made astonishing progress in his’ 
atudies, he allowed him to visit Paris and London 
at his expense. On his return, his royal benefac- 
tor appointed him his librarian, and professor of 
history at the acadamy of Luneville, , The first 
use he made of his salary, was to fit up every thing 
in comfortable style around the old hermitage ; 
and to build a small convenient house in his native 
village, for the use of his sisters; near which, he 
erected a schvol-housa, for the education. of poor 
children. He was naturally kind and benevolent. 
One day, when travelling, he asked an old woman 
for a cup of water; she brought it, and apologised 
for making him wait so long, by saying the well 
Wag ata great distance,—The next day, he caused 
a well to be dug near her house. * 

This excellent and learned man wag librarian to 
the Emperor of Germany, during the latter part of 
his life, He died in 1776, beloved and respected 
by all who knew him. [Juvenile Miscellany. 
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NARRATIVE, 


OLD SYLVESTER. 

«Ah, there’s old Sylvesier,” said Mary, to her 
eldest sister, Pauline, as they were going to school ; 
‘he looks as if he meant to tell us one of his grave 
stories.” 

| Don’t laugh at him,” said Pauline; “you 
know that God tells us to honor the aged; and, 
besides, Sylvester always tells us somethiug for our 
good. Mary be steady; and, if he speaks to us, 
listen to him.” 

| ‘You are going to school I suppose 1” said the 
jold man to the sisters; ‘‘ you are early this morn- 
ing.” atk 

Pauline. Yes, Mr. Sylvester; our mother let 
us set gut carly, to see the new may-tree, which. « 
was planted yesterday. 

Syleester, How olf are you, my dears? 

Mary. I shall soor. be ten years old. 

S. If you live ull you are six or seven times 
that age you will not think it very Jong. 

_ AL Oh, Mr, Sylvester, it will be a very long 
time. 

S. Yes, my dear, it seems so to you now, be- 
cause it is to come; but what will you say if I tell 
you that the sixty or seventy years, which pethaps 
you may live in this world, will at last all appear to 
you a much shorter time than the ten which are 
Not yet quite gone 1? 

Mary could not help laughing, and said, “'¥hat, 
Mr, Sylvester! the ten years till I am twenty, 
and the twenty years which will pass before I am 
thirty; to say nothing about the time till fam for- 
| ty or fifty, and so on to the end of my life: will all 
of jt seem a shorter time than the ten years which 
are almost gone 2” 

Pauline made a sign to her sister that she should 
listen, and asked Sylvester to sit down upon a 
Breat stone, that he might rest himself while he 
talked with them. 

“'Phav’s a good gitl,” said the ald man, aa he sat 
down, "I trust that you fear God, since you honor 
the aged. 1 am going to answer your sister's ques- 
tion, and shall do it, knowing that God hears me. 
Look yonder, my dear; there, on the other side of 
that corn-field, Do you see that beautiful pear- 
tree, and that spreading walnut-tree just beyond it? 
This finger which now touches you made the hole 
in which the pip and the nut were planted, from 
which God caused those two great trees to grow. 
Ifyou like I will tell you about it, as you have 
time and can see the may-tree another day. 

“That tree belonged to my father, and I was 
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‘his only son. One ‘diy, when I twas about ‘seven 
‘or eight years ol, I waa with him ‘ih the field. 
He suid, ‘ Sylvester, we must vtit down yonder 
walnut-trees ;’—they stood where those trees now 
grow. ‘hey are quite decayed, and we will 
plant others in their places.’ 
ish eagerness, that I would plant them myself, and 
thet 1 would give my father the first fruit they bore, 
He smiled, and when the old trees had been taken 
away and the roots dug up, and the ground quite 
amouthed, my fathér gaid, ‘Sylvester, you said that 
you would plant the trees yourself. Iam willing 
you should do'so, but I shall not taste their fruit; 
T shall grow old much faster than they will 
Well, I made two holes with my finger; in one I 
put sume pips of a pear, and in the other I puta 
fine walnut, and pushed it down with a litie stick, 
“God blessed the seed, and the next year there 
waaa little shoot peeping out of the ground. I fix- 
ed seme pieces of wood very firmly round the trees 
to prolectthem. I watched them all the text year; 
T watered them in dry weather, and kept the 
ground about them in proper order. Six years 
passed; I took care of my trees, but the time 
seemed very long. ‘These are two very fine 
trees,’ said my father, ‘the pear must be grafied 
very carefully. May God grant that you may eat 
their fruits; and also the fruits of the Tree of 
Life’ I exclaimed, They have been there an age 
already, and I think they will be there ail my life 
without bearing any fruit,’ ‘ Sylvester,’ said my 
father, ‘they seem to you to grow very slowly; but 
remember, hereafier it will seem to you as if they 
had grown all at once—in a day.’ 
“ And it was so. When I look at them now, 
and see that one of them has lost his largest branch, 


which withered last year, J ask myself if it renily | 


is true, that the snow of sixty winters has fallen 
upon them, and whether it can be possible that I 
have shaken their boughs every autumn during 
that time, to fill my baskets with their fruit, Ah, 
Mary, it seems to me likeadream! My dear fath- 
ér did not taste their fruit, he slept in the Lord 
while I was yet young; but what be told me was 
(rue; it seems as if they had grown all at once— 
in aday. But when I was only ten or twelve 
yearsold, I thought they grew so slowly !" 
Pauline was a serious child, she listened to the 
old man and understond what he said. She sighed 
nd said, * We read inthe Bible that our life is 
fike the grass of the field, and it is so.”) 
S. Yes, it is so indeed, my dear children, Be- 


lieve what old Sylvester tells you; he hag passed a | 


long life and knows what it is. [am well aware 
that persona at your age cannot be so grave and se- 
rious as those at mine. You are the blassoma and 
Yam the withered branch, But young ag you are, 
listen to the word of God and believe what it tells 
you. I too was almost ten years old when I went to 
the same school where you are going. Qur master 
asa man who feared God, He often said * ‘Phe 
years of our youth are Jike the flowers of the field. 
They are benutifut, but they soon fade and pass 
away.” L recollect one day, I was walking with 
him through the church-yard, he gathered a prim. 
rose which grew upon one of the graves and gave 
itto me saying, “ Such is your life; think of Heav- 
en." Tis words made an impression upon my 
mind, [never have forgotten them. Tt was but 
just now I saw a primrose under the hedge later 
than usual, and { said to myself, Sylvester such is 
your life; think of heaven !” 

Mary did not seem so giddy as usual, The old 
man’s story affected her, and she looked carnestly 
at the aged pilgrim who waa soon about to leave 
this world. She wished to listen longer to him, 
but the hour of school was come, and Pauline re- 
minded her of it, 

“ May God be with you,’ said Sylvester, taking 
the two litle hands of the children in his large 
bony hand; God bless you, my dears, When 
you sec a primrose, remember what I have told 
you, and always say seriously to yourselves, ‘ Such 
ie my life! Oh, may T think of heaven!) And 
you know, my dear children, what is the path that 
leads to heaven?” 
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T replied with child. 


“Tt is Jesus Christ,” said Mary quickly, 

** Yes, my dear,” snid Sylvester with an approv- 
‘ing smile. “The well:beloved Sun of Ged, ‘and 
'He atone, is the Way, the ‘Truth, and the Life. 
My dear children, may He be your Shepherd.” 

‘The aged Sylvester was not aware that he had 
in fact been describing the short and affecting his- 
tory of litle Mary. A few days afier this conver- 
‘sation she was attacked with a severe pain in the’ 
lead, and on the third day she became seriously ill. 

“ How old are you?’ said the doctor, as he 
felt her throbbing pulse. ‘ ET shall soon be ten 
years old,” said Mary, ‘The physician looked at 
her and sighed. ‘I'he fever increased rapidly. 
Pauline did not leave her sister by day or night, 
The aged Sylvester was informed of the dangerous 
state of his little friend, and was allowed to see 
her on the ninth day, when the fever scemed to be 
abated. He brought a nosegay of the most beau. 
tiful flowers from his garden, and placed it in the 
open window, that the air might carry the perfume 
through the chamber. 

“Tam very ill,” said Mary to the old man: “I 
was not so the other day when you talked with us.” 

“My child,” said the ald man, his eyes filled 
with tears, “man that is born of a woman is of a 
few days and full of trouble, he cometh fosth like 
a flower and is cut down; the grasa withereth and 
the flower fadeth when the wind passes over it.” 

Mary looked steadfastly at the old man for a few 
moments, and then said, * Mr. Sylvester, do you 
think my life is ended 2" 

He offered up a silent prayer that God would 
bless his words, and gaid to the child, ‘Ts not 
{Christ cternal life? Do you cleave to Him in your 
heart?” 

Mary replied in a Jow voice, “ Pauline has often 
spoken to me about it; this moruing she talked to 
me till she cried. I believe in my heart that God 
thas had compassion ypon me, and that Jesus will 
hot cast me out.” 

‘The aged Sylvester added a few words; he then 
foffered up a short prayer and retired. Pauline 
took every opportunity of speaking to her sister 
sabont the tender compassion of the Saviour, The 
i Lord blessed these conversations; the seed which 
ihad been sown in the days of her health, by the 
\ Holy Spirit, brought forth fruit in the hours of 
her sickness, and Mary was enabled to believe in 
the merey which God has declared to us ia his be- 
|loved Son, ‘The dear child Sell asleep in peace, 
on the morning of the 14th day of her illness, 

Her aged friend, Sylvester, stuod: by thé grave 
iin which they were placing ber coffin; a neigh- 
| bor asked how old sha was.. “ Ah,” replied he, in: 
fa few days she would have been ten years old! 
‘her life was like the primrose—but ‘Thou, O Lord, 
|‘Thou hast gathered’ her into: thy heavenly king- 
dom!” 
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From the Sabbath School Instructer. 
8CENES IN PENOBSCOT COUNTY, ME.—No. 5. 


Thave just returned from an interesting visit toa 
family iving at a litle distance from the house of 
afriend, whois superintendant ofa Sabbath School 
in the pleasant village of-—. While going with 
me tothe house, the superintendant told me that 
the woman we were going io visit had recently 
expressed ahope in Christ, and that she was 
awakened to a sense of her-guilt and need of a 
Saviour by the conversation of her litle daughter, 
one day when she returned from the Sabbath 
School. He had talked té&the scholars about the 


broad way and the narrow Wey, of which they had . 
been reciting and conversing with their teachers. | 


He asked them where they thought the narrow 
way turned out of the broad way—and told them 
they inust try to find out and must ask their pa- 
rents, After learning these facts, I was anxious 
to hear the mother tell her own story. We were 
soon at the house, and after the usual salutations, 
the conversation turned upon the subject of reli- 
gion, in which Mrs, M. manifested a deep interest, 
Lasked her how long she had enjoyed religion, 
and by what means her mind was drawn to the 
subject. In reply to my inquiries, she gave, as 
nearly as I can recollect, the following account. 
“Twas very much awakened several years ago hy 
the conversation of my minister, who talked with 
me about bringing up my children, and thought [ 
would seek religion in earnest. But something 
told me to put it off, and I was not willing any 
body should know that I felt anxious. So I con- 
cealed my feelings and tried to get rid of them, and 
finally succeeded so that I was worsethan I had bee 
before. My children wanted to go to the Sabbath 
School, and though I did not much like the school, 
Tlet them go, and thought that would be some ex- 
cuse for naglecting as E had done, to instruct them 
athome. | think I have been more wicked this 
year than ever before—more hardened and stupid; 
More disposed to complain till, one Sabbath, Mary 
came home from the School and asked me which was 
the broad way and the narrow way, and where the 
harrow way turned out of the broad way. I wagi 
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hot in a very good matured mood, and these ques- 
‘tions made me feel dreadfully. [could not bear 
|tc hear her talk so, nor say a word to her, but she 
‘kept teasing me and asking other questions about 
‘the lesson, asked her what she asked such ques- 
‘tions for. She said, the broad road leads to des- 
‘truction, and the narrow way leads to life, and the 
gentleman at the Sabbath Schoo! told us we must 
be careful to find out which is the broad way and 
which is the narrow way. This made me feel 
worse yet, but I did not want to hase her know it, 
and I felta litle vexed.—Some bad feelings would 
come up then, and I told Mary ] should think the 
gentleman might tell the children himself, and 
not send them home with such questions. But it 
did not do any good—I kept thinking how I had 
neglected to tell my children about the right way, 
and had been leading them in the broad way, be- 
cause I was going alwaya in it myself. Just as if 
all would be well. { tried to think of something 
else that would not make me feel so, but all the 
time these questions would keep coming up, and I 
could not get away from them day nor night. 
When I waked up in the night the question would 
come up, which is the narrow way 7 And so it was 
day after day. [Tt stuck in my heart so I could 
hardly eat or sleep. I wanted to tell somebody 
how I felt, but was ashamed to, till one day, think- 
ing I could not put it off any longer, I went and 
told Mrs. — all about my feelings. She and I had 
been very intimate, and I was struck to find that 
she now felt very much as I did.* I did not know 
there was anything on her mind, and thought no- 
body ever feltasU did. She told me motto try to 
get rid of my feelings, but to seek religion, I af 
ferwards went to an inquiry meeting, and there res 
ceived some good advice, I thought I would do 
anythiug if I could only have religion, but knew 
not what to do. I tried to contrive a great many 
ways to make me better, but all did not answer, 
and I found I could do nothing right, but go and 
throw myself into the hands of Jesus Christ, and 
beg for salvation through him. It did not seem as 
if I could be saved, or could be happy, because { 
had been so wicked, but I knew I could not be 
happy any other way, and if I must perish I would 
perish begging for mercy through Jesus Christ. 
When I felt so and tried to pray for help, it was 
buta little while before I felt that my load was 
gone, and that | could praise God with all my 
heart. Now I feel at peace with every body. I 
think IT have happiness that (he world cannot give 
nor take away, and [. desire forever to bless God 
for it.” 

After sho had finished her story, I asked how 
‘old her little girl was. She said, “Seven years 
old.” [ asked her, if she seemed to think as much 
about the Sabbath School lessons as she had done. 
“O yes,” she replied,” Mary is quite a thought- 
ful child, and she loves to tell me something 
about the lesson and the school every Sabbath.” 

The writer of this narrative has three reasons 
for offering it to the reader. 1. The hope that 
superintendents and teachers will be encouraged 
to talk familiarly to their scholars, and use very 
plain and simple language, in explaining their 
lessons, so that the scholars can understand them. 
2. ‘That scholars may be led to think more of the 
lessans they tearn, and of the instructions they re- 
ceive from their teachers and superintendent, and 
converse with their parents about these things. 3. 
That parents Will fecl more desircus to have their 
children attend the Sabbath School punctually— 
prepare their lessons well; that they may converse 
more with them respecting their lessons, and es- 
pecially that they will explain to them “ the broad 
way and the narrow way," so that children may 
not make a mistake and take the wrong road, say- 
ing at last, “My father and my mother led me in, 
this broad way.” | 


* This woman was awakened hy reading a tract, about the 
same time Mrs, M. was hy the questions of her little daughter 
nnd soon after found pexce in believing. 
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From the Juvenile Mireellany. 
THE ARMY AT MORRISTOWN, 
By Mrs, Sicounxey. 

We hear much, especially on the fourth of July, 

when the independence of our nation is celebra- 
ted, of the blessings of liberty. Young people 
should be taught the value of these blessings, by a 
kaowledgo of the history of those countries where 
tyranny and misrule have prevailed. Especially 
should the children of this happy land be remind- 
ed of that race of heroic and disinterested men, by 
whose toils and services, through the blessing of 
God, their freedom was purchased. When they 
see a soldier of the revolution, hoary with time, 
let them hasten to gather from his lips lessons of 
patient endurance, and bow down reverently be- 
fere the patriots of other days. But few of these 
brave men now remain, for us to respect and love. 
Many of them have gone down (to the grave, with- 
out cvena payment of their just claims, or a me- 
'morial of their country’s gratitude, 
There were periods when our revolutionary ar- 
my sustained great privations, and suffered ex- 
ceedingly from cold, hunger, and want of clothing. 
‘This was particularly the case during a winter 
spent at Morristown, in New-Jersey. I ave the 
pleasure of aequaintance with one who endured 
the trials of that sevére season ; and on requesting 
of him a description of the scenes through which he 
then passed, he favored me with tho narrative which 
Tam now about to impart to you. He isa man 
of pleasing and venerable countenance, of a highly 
respectable rank in society—and beloved for ex- 
cellence and piety by all who know him: 

" At the commencement of the month of No- 
vember, 1779, the Army, under General. Washing- 
ton, left the vicinily of Hudson’s River and tbe 
White Plains. Their object was to: go to New- 
Jersey for winter quarters. The snow liad fallen 
early that year, and having partially melted in 
consequence of rain, the roads were In au uncom- 
fortable state for travelling. After a fatiguing 
march of four days, they arrived at Morristown in 
New-Jersey. ‘Phe first night they were permitted 
to sleep in the houses and barns belonging to the 
inhabitants, Early the next morning they pro- 
ceeded’ two miles northwardly, toa thick and dark 
forest. Here all began to Jabour in felling trees, 
to build themselves huts to protect them during 
the winter. ‘Fhe cold increased,. and snow feil 
‘daily around them. ‘Fhey slept upon the earth, 
and had nothing to keep them warm but a single 
blanket. They made every exertion to complete 
their shelter from the storm,.and in about a week 
‘the log-cabins were ready to: admit their tenants. 
With great joy and gratitude they took posseasion 
of these rade abodes, trusting to pass the dreary 
months comfortably in them, until the desired spring 
should appear, and call them forth to active: ser- 
‘vice for their country. 





‘Bot ere long provigiong,began to fail. ‘The cold 
was so inense, that the Hudson,and Delaware 
Were early frozen, and no supplies could arrive in 
boats. New-Jersey from her own resources, way 
not able, for any length of time, to furnish food for 
go great a multitude, Some morimuring wea uy 
first heard among the soldiers; but when the cour 
was fully explained, they bore with patience the 
teduction of their allowance to Aalf, and then a 
quarter, of their accustomed quantity. Only four 
ounces of bread, and four of meat, were served to 
each man, for twenty-four hours, A few were 19 
distressed by the cravings of appetite, as to take 
without permission articles of fyod. from the-inhab- 
itants of Morristown. Complaints ensued. | h 
was necessary, that discipline should be enforced. 
A guard was placed arnund the aneampnirnt, aod 
every soldier taken beyond the line of aentrigs, re- 
‘ceived immediately twenty Jashes. 

Swill the afflicting -seareily jnereaged. Fou 
ounces of bread, or Jour of beef, were now deal ; 
aut only once in iwq daya. Some said “ thir 
small quantity just whets-aur gnpetite, aud maker 
lus the more hnngry. We bad rather have nathing 
‘tocat.” To this (rial they were also brought. 
Four cold winter days-and nights passed, and net 
‘a mouthful of food could be procured, ‘But in. 
stead of murmurs, there was x spirit of chgerfil 
endurance among the soldiers. Groups of them 
might be seen consersing even in a humorous 
manner, One would say, “I verily believe they 
nean to starve us to death liere in this wilderness, 
But never mind,—we shall die in a good cause,” 
And another would reply in the same cheerhil 
mauner. ‘* Yes: but [ had rather be shot by tlie 
enemy, than starved by my own people.” 

Afier this fast of four days, one gill of wheut 
was dealt out toeach man, “ What shall we do 
With wt” said some, "It is so long since we Hare 
eaten, that it seems to be a pity to take the trouble 
of eating again.” But after a little consultation, 
they boiled the wheat and eat it, drinking also-the 
water in which it lad been boiled. Scarcely had 
they finished their scanty repast,.when the report 
of a gun within their encampment alarmed them. 
Each roshed from his hut to- inquire the: cause. 
A dog had wandered into their limits, and an offi- 
cer shot the unfortunate-animal. ‘Ihe next day,a 
cook reported that he had prepared him for a party 
of officers, who had thankfully dined upon his ear- 
case. # 

Another fast of four days ensued, which was 
rendered more severe by the extreme cold, On 
the fifth morning before sunrise, a stately officer 
was observed, with the bridle of his’ horse around 
his arm, walking through the encampment. He 
called at every hut, and affectionately asked each 
soldier, how he fared, ‘Tears: rolled down his 
cliceks, at the discovery of their state, and he said: 
iat it was only the night before that the full ex- 
tent of their privations had! een told at his resi- 
dence, This was General Washington. The sol- 
diers, seeing his deep distress, replied, —'* Geueral,. 
we can bear this longer. We do not complain. 
We are ready to fight’ for our country, whenever 
you call us forth.!” 

This patience and cheerfulness scemed to afflict 
him the more,and he was scarcely able to com- 
mand his voice, as he thanked them for their 
patriotism. He assured them that if it was within 
the power of man, some food should be procured: 
for them that day. Before night, the steward’s 
call was beat throughout the camp. The famish- 
ed soldiers rushed to the spot, A guard was pla- 
ced over the meat, while it was weighed’ out, and 
each man received four ounces of beef as free 
from: bone as possible. Overcome by the fierce- 
ness of appetite, they swallowed it raw, the mo- 
ment it came into their hands. ‘The next day, 
four ounces of bread were distrituted; and much: 
in- the same manner their scanty rations continued, 
until the winter was past, and the spring restored 
the toils and perils of war. 

But not from scarcity of food alone, did the army 
suffer at Morristown. The severity of that winter 
is remembered to this day. ‘The snow Jong. re- 
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mained tiree ‘and four feet upon a level. The 
cold.was so intense, that for six weeks not the least 
thawing of the frost was perceived from the rays 
ofthe sun. Nota drop of water could be obtained, 
but by melted snow. ‘There was great want of 
comfortable clothing. ‘I'he soldiers were general- 
ly destitute of shoes. The guard when our upon 
duty, might be tracked upon the snow by the 
blood from their feet. Yet every hardship was 
endured with fortitude for the sake of the love they 
bore to-their country, Looking with hope toward 
the independence of their country, they were wil- 
fing to suffer hunger, and cold, and nakedness, 
and the want of all things, and to pour out their 
heart's blood in her battles. How Aas that country 
requited them? 

My children, who have read this account of the, 
army at Morristown, are you acquainted with any; 
of the soldiers of the revolution? A remnant of 
them survive, scattered about in different parts of 
ourland. Aliofthem are old. Some are very 
poor. If there isone in your vicinity, go and visit 
him. Ask him for the story of what he had him- 
self seen, heard, and done, in the war that purcha- 
sed our freedom. Lay up faithfully in your mem- 
ory what he shall impart to you, that you may tell 
to your children the deeds of a brave and disin- 
terested race of men, when they shall all have 
gone (o their rest in the grave. Jf he suffers from 
poverty, bear to him daily a portion of your own 
repast, If he shrinks from the cold, and the tem- 
pest, beg a garment to cover him. If his mind is 
in darkness, go and read to him from the bouk of 
God. Speak to him of the gratitude which the 
rising generation feel to those who toiled, and 
sorrowed, and endured, that their native land 
might be free; and by your own kindness, respect, 
and reverence, strive to atone for the forgetfulness 
ofa country which they have saved. 
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DOMESTIC BLISS. 
Que window, opening to the ground, showed the 
interior of.a very small parlor, plainly and modest 
ly furriished, but pannelled all round with well- 
filled book eases. A lady’g harp stood in-one cor- 
ner, tnd in another two fine globes and: an orrery.: 
Some'small flower-baskeis, filled with roses. were, 
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‘dispersed about'the yoom; and ata table, near the 
“window, sit a ‘getiiemgh writing, or rather letip- 
‘ing over @ wiiting’ dosk, wit “a pen in his hand, for 
his eyes were directed towards the gravel walk be- 
‘fore the window, where a lady, (an elegant look- 
ing woman, whose plain white robe and dark un- 
‘covered hair well became tho sweet, matronly ex- 
pression of her face and figure) was anxiously 
stretching out her encouraging arms to her little 
daughter, who camo laughing and tottering towards 
her on the soft green turf; her tiny feet, as they 
egsayed their first independent steps in the event- 
ful waiks of life, twisting and turning with grace- 
ful awkwardness, and unsteady pressure, under the 
disproportionate weight of her chubby persun. It 
wag a sweet, heart-thrilling sound, the joyous, 
crowing laugh of that creature, when, with one 
last, bold, mighty effort, she reached the maternal 
“arms, and was caught up to the maternal bosom, 
and half devoured with kisses, in an ecstacy of un- 
speaknble love. As if provoked to emulous loud- 
ness by that mirthful outery, and impatient to min- 
le its clear notes with that young, innocent voice, 
a blackbird, embowered in a tall neighboring bay- 
treo, poured out forthwith such o flood of full, rich 
melody, ag stilled the baby’s laugh, and for a mo- 
ment arrested its observant ear, But fora moment. 
The kindred nature burst out into full chorus; 
the baby clasped her hands, and laughed aloud: 
and, after her fashion, mocked the unseen song- 
stress. he bird redoubled her tuneful efforts, 
and atill the baby laughed, and still the bird re- 
joined ; and both together raised such a melodious 
din, that the echoes of the old church rang again; 
and never since the contest of the uightingale with 
her human rival, washeard such an emulous can- 
flict of human skill, I could have Jaughed for 
company, from my unseen lurking-place within 
the dark shadow of the church buttresses. [t was 
altogether such a-scene aa I shall-never forget, one 
from which [could hardly tear myself away. Nay, 
Iidid not; I stood motioniess as a statue in my 
dark, gray niche, till the objects before me became 
indistinct in twilight, till the last slanting sun- 
beams had withdrawn from the highest panes of 
the church window, till the blackbird’s song was 
hushed, and the baby's voice was still, and the 
mother and her nursling bad retreated into their 
quiet dwelling, and the evening taper gleamed 
through the fallen white curtaie, and. sull open 
window. 

But yet before that curtain fell, another act of 
the beautiful pantomine had passed in review be- 
fore me. ‘Lhe mother with her infant in her arms 
had seated herself in a low chair, within the little 
parlor. She untied the frock strings, drew off 
that, and the second upper garments, dexterously 
and at-intervals, us.the restless ffolics of the still 
unwearied baby afforded opportunity; and then it 
wap in its little coat and stays, the plump white 
shoulders shrugged up in antic merriment, far 
above the slackened shoulder straps. Then the 
‘mother's hand slipped off one shoe, and having 
done so, her lips were pressed, almost ag it scem- 
ed, involuntarily, to the little naked foot she still 
held. The other, as if in proud. love of liberty, 
had spurned off to a distance the fellow shoe ; and 
now tho darling, disarrayed for its innocent slum- 
bers, way hushed and quieted, but nat yet to rest; 
the night dress waa still to be put on, and the lit- 
tle crib was not there; not yet to rest, but to the 
nightly duty already required of young Christians. 
Aud in a moment it was hushed, aad ina moment 
the smail hands were pressed together between the 
mother’s hands, and the sweet serious cye was 
raised and fixed upon the mother’s eye (there 
beamed, ag yet, the infant's heaven;) and one 
saw that it was lisping out its unconscious prayers ; 
unconscious, surely not unaccepted. A: kiss from 
maternal lips was the token of God’s approval ;— 
and then she rose, and gathering up the scattered 
garments in the same clasp with the half naked 
babe, she held it smiling to its father; and’ one 
saw in the expression of hia face, ae he upraised 
it after having imprinted a kiss on that of hischild, 
one saw in it all the holy fervor of a father's bles- 
sing. 


Then the mother withdrew her little one, and 
then the curtain fell, and: still I lingered, for afer 
the interval-of a few ininutes, aweet sounds arrest- 
ted my departing footsteps; a few notes of the 
harp, a low prelude stole sweetly out, a voice still 
sweeter, mingled its tonea with a soft quiel accom 
paniment, swelled out gradually into a strain of 
sacred harmony, and the words of the evening 
hymn came walted towards the house of prayer. 
Then all was still in the cottage and around it; 
and the perfect silence, and the deepening shad- 
ows, brought to my mind more forcibly the tate 
uess of the hour, and warned me to turn my face 
homewards, So [ moved a few steps, and yet 
‘again I lingered, lingered still: for the moon was 
rising, and the slars were shining out in the clear 
cloudiess heaven; and the bright reflection of one 
| danced and glittered like a liquid fire-fy on the 
ripple of the stream, just where it glided into a 
dark, deeper pool, beneath a little rustic foot- 
bridge, which led from where I stood into a shady 
green lane, communicating with the neighboring 
| hamlet. 
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Fram the Herald of Peace. 
THE SHROUD AND THE WEDDING DRESS. 

The substance of the following narrative was 
related to the writer by one who was well acquaint~ 
ed with the subject of it, and who was present at 
the time of her death. The facts, are given as 
they were related. 

There resided in one of our large cities, a young 
lady who had been educated in all the splendor 
and fashion of the city? Her all-engrossing object 
was to enjoy every pleasure that wealth, and the 
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gay circles could offer, She at length became the 
idol of an amiable young man, and the time “wits 
appointed fur their marriage, Her only happiness 
now appeared fo consist in preparing for the an- 
ticipated joyful season, when their union shoald be 
completed, No time, por expense, nor care, Was 
too rch to be bestowed upon preparations for the 
occasion, ‘The time finally arrived, aud the happy 
pair were the pride of a lurge cirele of relations 
and fricnds, whe witnessed the solemnities of the 
marriage scene, It is a moment of melancholy 
pleasure, when the bride, in all the innocence and 
loveliness of youth, gives herself away to another ; 
whon young and beautiful, she stands by the side 
of hin, who isin future to be her nearest earthly 
friend aud protector, On the occasion to which 
we have alluded, if tte Poct Thompson bad been 
present, he would have said of the bride, 


“ Her fort was-fresler than the morning t 
When the dew-lrap wets i 3 tnstained send pures 
As is che fily ov the mountain-snow.’? 


The sceve was closed : and for alittle time, the 














;eternal weight of glory." 


fact, that religion has power, not only to light the 
dark vale of death, and ta rob the tyrant of bis 
terrors, but it can eflectnally destroy the partiality 
we naturally have for gaudy show and splendid 
(rifles, ft can wean the affections from earth and 
take the tomu a more welcome mansion than the 
splendid palace. It can make the day of deaub 
inore desirable than the day of marriage; and the 


ishroud more Leautiful, than the wedding dress. 





‘This change is not effected by disgust with life. If 
any man can enjoy life itis the Christian. And 


| yet he isthe only man who can say,‘ todic is gain,” 


“to depart and be with Christ is far better.’ It 
is net by creatiug a desire ta die from excess of 
paln; for no man is willing to bear, pain more pa- 
tiendy than the Christian—he, alone, can say, 
“these ight afflictions, which are but for a mo- 
ment, work out for us a far more exceeding and 
But this etfect is pro- 
duced by that faith which is the “substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 





happy pair were blessed with more than anticipae | 
ted happiness,—But soon disease, that spoiler of, 
all human joy, fixed his grasp upon her, and gave | 
signs, by increasingly alarming symptons, that{ 
death followed in his train. Her physicians Sust | 
all hopes of ‘her recovery, and communicated the, 
intelligence to her. The nature of her disease! 
was such, that she was not afflicted with much, 
pain, and had ample opportunity for reflection., 
She reviewed that life spent in all the vanity of 
fashion, and felt that she had made the world her | 
idol, Now all its charms had lost the power to| 
please. The splendor of fashion, the gay cirele, 
and vain amusements, no longer could cheat time | 
of its dullness, and drivg away thoughts of Eternity. 
She knew she bad made no preparation for anoth- 
er world; and was coffscious that she could not be 
happy, in that world-where happinese consists in 
loving God and holiness, and delighting in holy 
society. It was here, the Holy Spirit caused her. 
deeply to fecl herself'a lost sinner, before that Gad) 
who alone cau furgive all our wanderings, and be- 
stow fasting happiness—Tffer former neglect of 
religion, her destitution of holiness, her spiritual 
ignorance of God, and her entire vupreparedness 
for death, judgment, and Eternity, destroyed alf 
her former peace, andgfilled her mind with inde- 
scribable distress. —In this situation che Lord heard 
her prayers, pardoned her sins, and gave her ihat 
peace which he alone can give—‘I‘he world no 
longer had dominion over her. All its vanities ap- 
peared in theirtrue light. Her mind was no loug- 
er enslaved by sin, and death was robbed of all its 
ating. Although the grim messenger had fixed its 
Impress upon fer countenance, it wore the smile 
of heaven; and though the prospect of speedy dis- 
solution was continually before her, all around 
wore the calinness of asumimer's day. Tn this sit- 
uation, she said to her grandmother “hare you 
made my geave clothes?” ‘Tho question wag at 
first avaded, froma fear of alarming her, by a di- 
rect answer. But she manifested a great anxiety 
to know, and was told that her friends, despairing 
of her recovery, had made the necessary prepara- 
tions. She then requested them to bring ber 
shroud! It was brought, and held up before her 
by her request; her wedding dress was also, 
brought, and held up by the shroud! “© You know,” | 
said she, how much IT admired that wedding 
dress, how much time I spent in preparing it, | 
and with how much pleasure I anticipated the time 
when E should wear it: But Dadmire the shroud 
more. Wher I shall wear that, it is true, my body 
will be food for worms; none will admire its beau-| 
ty~-none will gaze upon it with delight. It's only 
habitation will be the grave! But I anticipate 
that, time with more pleasure than I anticipated the 
time when I should wear my wedding dress, | For 
then my bappy spirit will soon be beyond the cor- 
roptions of earth, ‘I'hen, shall I wear a long 
white robe and associate with angels, and the spir- 
its of just men made perfect, in that bright world | 
where the frailties of earth will no more affect me.” | 
Such were her feelings; and they demonstrate the 





} 
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— It is not strange, that a person whe has a glimpse 
of heaven, who can “read his title clear,” to 
an “eternal weight of gloty,’? should prefer a 
shroud, to a wedding dress. It js not strange, ¢hat 
such a person should say ‘fas the heart panteth af 
ter the water brooks, so pantech avy soul after thee, 
O God." Readers, you must wear a shroud! and 
hapov will it be for you. if vou can look upon it 
wilh delight. M. 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
LUCY AND HER SISTERS, 
BY F. OF STOCKDRIDGE. 

Lucy Warren was hardly fourteen when she lost 
her mother. ‘Chis mother had fong been a widow 
with four young children to provide for; therefore 
Lucy was accustomed to poverty and its attendant 
evils, toil and want. Even in childhood she had 
learned to grapple with difficulties, and make ad- 
verse circumstances yield to her energy and perse- 
verance; or, if an irremediable evil presented 
itself. to submit to it auietly and patiently. Tr 
was most fortunate for her that she wasso endowed ; 
for when her beloved mother was taken away 
“with a stroke,” and she was left to perform the 
part of a mother to a brother and two younger sis- 
ters, had she possessed less courage and strength, 
she must have sunk under the burden. For my 
young readers will readily believe it was not a 

‘light burden, when they are told the child next 
herself, a boy of ten years old, had been subject to 
fits from his infancy, and was now a poor sickly 
creature with scarcely a glimmering of reason. 
The girls were, one six, the other eight years of 
‘age; healthy and good children, who had already 
learned to make themselves useful. 

Mrs. Warren died very suddenly ina fit; from 


apparent health and strength, she passed, almost in 
a moment, to the world of spirits. Lucy had not 
therefore the advantage of listening to her dying 
counsel, or the unspeakable consolation of hearing 
words of faith and hope from lips which were soon 
‘to close. But mercies and afflictions are ever 
mingled; it was a comfort to know that she was 
snatched at once, without the intervention of long 
‘pain and sickness, from toil, and want, and op- 
pressive cares, to the joys of the blessed. Mrs. 
Warren died Jate in the autumn: Lucy was 
‘obliged to take a little stock of money, which her 
| mother had laid up to provide for the coming win- 
\ter, to defray the expenses of the funeral. After 
this was over, and she had a little recovered her 
spirits, she began to talk to her counsellor and as- 
sistant, litle Ann, of her plans for the future. 
Their resources were scant indeed; but their 
wants were few and simple, and Lucy hoped with 
industry and economy, they should be abie to sup- 
ply them all. Ah no! there was one indispensable 
article, which she vainly taxed her ingenuity to 
contrive the means of supplying. . 

“T hope, Ann,” said she, “that with your work 
and mine, the little Jane can do, and the butter 
we shall make from Cherry, we can get along 
quile comfortably ; but how we are to get hay for 
Cherry I don’t know.” 

“How much shall we have to give for hay for 
poor Cherry 2” asked Ann. : 

LT don’t know exactly,” answered Lucy, “ but 
| mother said only fast week, she hoped she had 
| money enough to get what would be necessary, 
and she had just six dollars.” 

* Six dollars!" said Ann, “ that is a great deal, 
more than we can earn all winter if we work ever 
so hard.” 

“We cannot wait to earn it, Ann; we must 
have it now.” 

© Perhaps, then, Lucy, Me. Williams will let us 
have some hay, and wait ull we can pay him.” 

* But wo might never be able to pay him,” said 
Lucy, ‘and imother has often said that it is very 
wrong to get into debt, unless we are sure we can 

ay. 

“16” said Ann, after thinking o few minutes, 
“(we should sell my pretty lamb, how much do you 
think we could get for him.” 

‘Will you consent to sell it?” said Lucy in an 
animated tone, ‘I have thought of it several 
times, but was afraid you would not agree to it.” 

“Then Ishould be very selfish,” said Ann; 
“and our mother taught us all that we must not 
be selfish,” 

“She did, indeed, Ann, and I hope we shall 
remember what she taught us. The price of the 
lamb will not be as much as we want, but if'we sell 
our pig too’ — ‘ ; 

“Sell our pig!” interrupted Ann, “ Oh! Lucy, 
then we should have no pork for winter.” 

“T know it will be hard; but we cannot help it. 
Tf we cannot have all we want, the next best thing 
isto be contented with what we have; as you 
know our mother used to tell us, T will go to Mr. 
Williams, and see if he will take the pig and lamb, 
and give us hay for them; I dare say he will, for 
he has alivays been very kind to us you know." 

“T dare say he will,” said Ann, “and © will 
take good care of Thomas while you are gone, and 
see that he does no mischief; and 1 will go to 
knitting on the socks, that I have not touched’ for 
a long time, because of all our trouble.” 

* And when will you finish them, Ann?” asked 
Lucy. 

“To-morrow, Lucy. I can finish them to-mor- 
row, if I work hard, and Mrs. Dudley is to take 
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them; what we get there will be something to- 
wards the hay.” 

Lugy found Mr, Williams quite as kind as she 
expetted ; he not only took her lamb and pig, but 
gave her mach more hay for them than they were 
worth, ‘So that difficulty is nicely over,” said 
she to Ann when she got home, “and we shall 
manage to keep Cherry in good heart all winter, f 
hope.” 

For many weeks they lived comfortably ; early 
in the winter onc kind neighbor lent them a small 
stove, that shey might keep warm with a small 
quantity of fuel, another gave them a load of wood, 
and another a few yards of flannel. In the mean 
time Lucy and Aun were as busy as bees; they 
did not want for employment, because they did 
their work well, and because those who are willing 
to help themselves will always find friends to help 
them. 

‘(This is the firat day of March,” said Lucy, one 
morning, as she came in from feeding her cow, 
“and I hope grass will begin to grow soon, for 
Cherry’s hay is almost gone.” 

© T hope it will,” said Ann, ‘ but don’t talk of 
hay now ; for Thomas, Tam aftaid, is very sick. 
lL called him as you bid me when you went out, 
but he did not answer; so I went to him, aud told 
him I had got breakfast almost ready, and he must 
get up to eat it; but he took no notice of me, so I 
ran down te tell you.” 

Lucy was alarmed, and hastened to his bed-side ; 
she found him very ill, and all other cares were 
immediately forgotten, in anxiety for him. Now 
it was that their difficulties began. Almost all 
Lucy's time was taken up in nursing Thomas; 
therefore the work they had engaged was not 
completed, and they had nothing to receive. Day 
after day slowly passed, and still he was no better. 
Lucy tooked more and more sorrowful as she 
watched him, and toiled incessantly every instant 
she could snatch from this duty. 

“Oh do not work so hard, and do not laok so 
sorry, Lucy,” said Ann; “Thomas will be better 
to morrow perhaps.” 

‘©No, he never will be any better, Ann; be- 
sides, there are other things that trouble me; we 
have only one Sittle bit of bread, and no money to 
buy more: this morning I made up the last meal 
for Tommy's gruel, and there is only one little 
armful of hay for Cherry.” Lucy struggled with 
hier rising tears as she spoke, but Ann wept aloud. 
*Oht Lucy, what shall we do?” said she. 

“ There ts bul one thing we can do now, Ann 
—go and ask charity.” 

“Oh! Tcannot beg,” said Ann, covering her 
face with her hands, and sobbing still more 
violently. 

FE hope you will never beg for yourself while 
you are able to work ; but for Thomas and little 
Jane we must submit to it, Ann. Twill go now 
to the friends who have been so kind tous. Lam 
sure they will give me something when they know 
all.”* 

‘Do not go to-day, Lucy, you look so pale and 
tired; Tecan do without supper to-night, so there 
will be bread enough for Jane’s supper and break- 
fast.” ‘Tears streamed from Lucy’s eyes, and she 
was goitig to say, Oh! Ann you are very kind,” 
when a rap at the door prevented her. Ann ran 
to open it,and Mr, Dudley, a rich farmer who 
lived in the village, came in. He looked round 
upon the sorrowful countenances of the girls, and 
said, “You seem to be in trouble, my poor children; 
tell me your difficulties, and I will do all in my 
power to relieve you.” 

Lucy well knew the benevolent character of Mr. 
Dudley, and her cares for fond were therefore at 
once reliéved, She attempted to thank him, but 
her full heart would not Jet her, and she again burst 
inte tears, 


“Poor girl!” said Mr. Dudley, looking at her 


compassionately, “ your neighbors have done wrong 
that they did not inquire about you before; but 
why did not you ask assistance, when you needed 
itso much? It has been often said that children 
are excellent physiognomists; it is certainly 


touching to see how quickly their litle hearts will 
open to those who truly feel for them, and how 
soon their confidence and affection may be won by 
the good and beneficent. Ann and Jane drew 
"gently nearer and nearer to the kind gentleman, 
as he spoke, and before he had finished they rest- 
ed close to his side, almast with the trusting Jove 
they would have felt for an indulgent father. Mr. 
Dudley was moved almost to tears by the simple 
action; he sat down and took little Jane upon his 
Jap, while he put his arm round Ann and drew 
her to him. 

“Tell me, my dear,” said he, ‘all about your 
troubles ; you see Lucy cannot tell them now.” 

“Oh! sir,” said Ann, “'tis because our poor 
cow is sick and don't give us any milk; and she 
is sick because we have no hay for her; and we 
have no meal io make gruel for Tommy; and we 
have no bread; and all this makes us feel quite 
sad.” 

Me. Dudley suddenly pat down Jane, and torn- 
ed away to hide the tears which had gathered in 
his eyes. ‘Be comforted, my children,” said he, 
ag soon as be could command his voice, “1 will 
see that your wants are all supplied. Dry your 
eyes then, Lucy, and go to Thomas, he is moaning 
piteously. Our afilictions should never make us 
neglect our duties.” 

«T know it, sir,” said Lucy, raising her head 
and trying to speak distinctly, but he does not 
want anything, poor creature; he sees something 
isthe matter, and he feels for us; just so he moan- 
ed when our mother died.” 

Mr. Dudley now left them with a promise that 
‘they should hear from him before night, and he 
kept his word. ‘To the great delight of Ann and 
Jane, they soon saw a load of hay drive up to 
Cherry's hovel, and at the same time a lad entered 
their door with a basket of comfortable things for 
ithemselves. ‘The next day, Mrs. Dudley came to 
{inquire more particularly into their situation. 
*Oht ma'am,” said Lucy, in answer to ber ques- 
tions, ‘the seasonabie supply you sent us yester- 
day, I hope will last till we finish the work we 
have in the house; you are very, very kind; but 
E do not wish to be troublesome, if I can help ite’ 

“T know you don’t, my dear; you have been tao 
much afraid of being troublesome. If your situa- 
tion had been known, neither your family or cow 
would have suffered as they have.” 

“T know it, ma’am, far every body is very goad 
tous; and I feel we are not so grateful as we 
should be, for all the kindness we receive.” 

“We are none of us as grateful as we should be 
for the kindness of our Heavenly Father, my dear; 
how little we deserve—how much we receive. Ik 
is meet, therefore, our first thanks be rendered to 
‘Tlim; and if our fellow creatures have been made 

the instruments, itis natural that gratitude should 
afterwards descend to them; but let us always re- 
member they are only the dispensers of God’s gifts. 
lonly stewards of his goods,” 

Thomas grew weaker every day, and in a few 
weeks was released from his sufferings. Lucy and 
her sisters wept over him, for the voice of natare 
Iwill be beard; but Lucy knew it was mercy's voice 
which called him from them, * '' His sufferings are 
lall over now,” said she to Mrs, Dudley, who came 
to them as soon as she heard of the fresh loss they 
had sustained. 

“Then do not grieve for him, my dear child- 
ren,” said Mrs, Dudley, 








Lucy raised the napkin which covered his face, 


and gazed mournfully upon his pale, placid fea- 
tures,‘ Perhaps,” said she, at last, raising her 
streaming eyes to Mrs. Dudley, “perhaps he can 
look upon the moon and the bright stare, and feel 
their beauty now. May not I hope, ma'am,” con- 
linued she, hesitating as if she feared she might be 
wrong, “that Thomas’ mind’—she stopped and 
looked earnestly at Mrs. Dudley. 

“Tt cannot be wrong for you to hope the fetters 
which bound his mind while in the body are bro- 
ken now, and it is a most consoling thought. May 
we not hope, too, that the Holy Spirit, the blessed 
Comforter, did impart to his mind, imbecile as it 








was respecting’ worldly matters, spiritual know- 
fedge, faith, hope, love, that guided and sustained 
him through alt bis uncommon afflictions.” 

“Oh! ma'am,” said Lucy, her eyes bright 
ening, “such thoughts, such hopes, have often 
come into my mind while I watched by him, and 
now they are all that’s left to comfort me. Poor 
brother,” and she kissed his pale forehead, “ how 
often have I stood by you, and bathed you, and rub. 
bed you, and tried to think ofsomething that would 
relieve yon; but it is all over now, 1 shall never do 
anything more for you,” andagain her heart swelled, 

Soon after Thomas was consigned to the grave, 
some of Lucy's friends advised her to learn to 
plait straw for ladies’ bonnets. Lucy soon found 
this business so profitable, that she taught Ann, 
and even little Jane, to braid the coarser kinds. 
She frequently went to the establishment where 
the braid was sewed to dispose of it; she was ob- 
serving and ingenious, and she quickly formed the 
bold design of finishing a hat herself. er first 
attempt was upon some of Jane’s straw, and now 
if she had not early learned the importance of per- 
severance, she would certainly tiave been discour- 
aged ; many times was she obliged to do and un- 
do her wask, before she could make a preper shape. 
“ And after all,” said she to Ann, “it don’t look 
quite right, but it will do very well for a Sunday 
ibonnet for Jane. I shall sew one for you next, 
and I hope that will look better.” 

“Why do you mean to try again?” inquired 
Ann, “IT thought you had so much trouble with 
this, you would be discouraged.” 

‘No, no, my dear,” answered Lucy, smiling, 
* Tt won't do for poor fulks like us, to be so easily 
discouraged; besides, E think I shall not have as 
much trouble next time, I shall not make the same 
mistakes again.” Lucey was right~-her second 
hat was really a very pretty thing. ‘‘'Po be sure,” 
said she to the sympathizing Ann, ‘I was longer 
about it, than those girls who have worked at the 
business for years, but ‘practice makes perfect.’ 
[ shall soon learn to work as quickly as they do [ 
hope.” And she was not mistaken: she rapidly 
improved in neainess and dexterity, and began to 
reap the reward her patience and perseverance 
had so fairly earned. ‘The beauty and durability 
of their manufacture daily attracted customers, and 
they had soon more orders than they could meet. 
In a few years the sisters were surrounded by the 
comforts and even clegancies of life; the fruit of 
their own exertions, and therefore enjoyed with a 
relish which those can never know, who have not 
‘been compelled to earn their pleasures by previous 
toil and self-denial. 
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